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| Wanting to work 
is sO rare a merit 
that it should be 
encouraged. 


—Lincoln 
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The Opportunist 


An opportunist can be defined as one who ta*es advantage of circum- 
stances to promote or push forward his own interest. He is generally a 
rather disagreeable character and often one who stoops to questionable means 
to seek his end. 


But the opportunist we want to talk about is quite of another variety. He 
is one who is an opportunist when it involves the industry which he serves. 


That right kind of opportunist is jealous of his industry’s reputation. He 
is jealous of the ideals for which it stands. He is jealous of its good name. 
He is jealous of its greatness. He is jealous of its purposes and attainments. 





And'so he becomes an indefatigable champion of his industry. This same 
jealousy leads him to rise up in righteous wrath at every unjustified attack 
upon its good name and defend it to the very best of his ability. It leads 
him to refute every misstatement concerning it. It leads him to nail these 
false statements with facts that cannot be disputed. It leads him to be 
always watchful and alert to keep its good name unsullied. 


But even further, if he is this right kind of opportunist, he takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to bring his industry before the public in such 
a way that they will better understand its problems, the difficulties which it 
must meet, the injustices which it must remedy, all in order that it may best 
serve this very same public. He not only takes advantage of such oppor- 
tunities but continually searches them out and, no matter how seemingly 
remote may be the subject under discussion, he tries to make it an occasion 
upon which he can tell the story of his industry—proudly, convincingly and 
truthfully. 


That is the right kind of opportunist. Such an attitude in every employee 
can do as much as anything else to strengthen the industry of which he is an 


integral part. 
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The Road to “Smokeless Town” . 


- BERNARD J. MULLANEY, Chicago, IIl. 


ie THE poor of Biblical reference, 
the smoke problem seems to be al- 
ways with us, as it has been for centuries. 

Efforts to stop the nuisance began prac- 
tically with the use of coal in London, 
late in the thirteenth century. Royal proc- 
lamations against the burning of coal 
while parliament was sitting were issued 
by King Edward I in 1306 and again by 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1648 Londoners pe- 
titioned parliament to forbid the importa- 
tion of coal from Newcastle and similar 
outbursts against smoke recurred from 
time to time. 

Modern smoke prevention efforts date 
from 1819 when a British parliamentary 
committee reported that smoke preven- 
tion was practicable. In the century since, 
more headway has been made against the 
nuisance than was made in the previous 
five centuries, but the aggregate of it 
seems paltry when we take a soot bath in 
almost any of our industrial cities. The 
smoking chimney has been easily accepted 


as a sign of prosperity instead of the care- 
lessness (not to say almost criminal 
waste) that it is, much as eating pie with 
a knife has been sometimes accepted as 
the mark of “a plain, old-fashioned man 
of the people.” 


Favoritism in Gas Rates a Smoke Factor 

The smoking chimney is under sen- 
tence to follow the stage coach and the 
horse and buggy—inevitably. Accelerat- 
ing its going is important service to in- 
custrial efficiency and economy, as well 
as to community cleanliness, comfort and 
health. To this end, there are indirect 
ways of accelerating that are even more 
effective than the direct methods now 
mostly employed. 

Make your gas companies stop serving 
the bridge club and cabareting classes at 
the expense of the working and baby- 
raising classes, and you will be well on 
vour way to ending the smoke nuisance 
forever. 


*A paper read before the National Smoke Prevention Association, June 21, 1923. 
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Do this, and as a by-product you will 
do more than anybody else has yet done 
teward stopping our greatest waste of 
natural resources—our highest economic 
crime—namely: the burning of raw coal 
for general commercial, industrial and 
domestic purposes. 

The annual coal bill of the country is 
put at $27 for every man, woman and 
child—roughly $3,000,000,000. Engineers 
estimate that we get for this only about 
five per cent of the potential usefulness 
of the coal; by wasteful use, ninety-five 
per cent of its energy content is lost. 


Some Staggering Smoke Wastes 

Then take the wastes with which you 
smoke specialists are familiar: waste of 
unconsumed fuel that goes up the smoke 
stack; waste in damage to buildings, to 
fabrics, to home furnishings, to trees and 
vegetation, to everything that is exposed 
to the cinders, dust and soot and to the 
carbon and sulphur compounds of 
smoke ; waste and damage to the comfort 
and health of human beings compelled to 
breathe the solid and gaseous constituents 
of smoke. 

The Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, 
after careful study of its home town, 
estimated the annual smoke damage there 
at $10,000,000. Chicago’s annual smoke 
bill has been placed at $20,000,000 ; Cleve- 
land’s at $7,000,000; Cincinnati’s at $6,- 
000,000. Carry the computation through 
the entire list of cities that have a smoke 
problem. Add the total to the loss from 
wasteful use of coal, including the loss of 
valuable constituents when raw coal is 
burned, and you get a staggering grand 
total of billions of dollars—an amount 
the human mind cannot grasp any more 
than it grasps the distances astronomers 
talk about. 

The point is that most of this waste is 
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preventable. Making your gas companies 
get on a fairer rate basis—a basis that 
will not discriminate against the working 
man’s home in favor of the kitchenette 
apartment—is a simple and logical place 
to start prevention. 


Chief Smoke Sources—How to Reach 
Them 


You know better than I that the four 
chief sources of the smoke nuisance are: 


(1) Steam locomotives. 

(2) High pressure steam stationary 
power and heating plants. 

(3) Low pressure steam and other sta- 
tionary heating plants (buildings, apart- 
ments, residences). 

(4) Furnaces for metallurgical, manu- 
facturing and other processes exclusive 
of boiler power plants. 

Electrification of steam railroad ter- 
minals may be expected to eliminate 
source No. 1 in the not distant future. 
Source No. 2, under the pressure for effi- 
ciency and economy in the use of power, 
will be eventually eliminated by central 
station electricity, and probably sooner 
than we think. Sources Nos. 3 and 4, 
whose combined contribution to the 
smoke nuisance is variously estimated to 
be from forty to sixty-five per cent of the 
total are therefore major factors in the 
smoke problem. Stop the burning of coal 
in its raw state and you will have them 
by the throat. 


Why Gas is Logical Fuel 

The scientists say that gas is the only 
substance ever discovered or invented 
that will burn. The solids and liquids 
called “fuels” are converted into gases 
before combustion. The conversion is al- 
most invariably unscientifically and waste- 
fully done. Since gas and gas alone will 
burn, why not first effect the conversion 
scientifically and efficiently and then burn 
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the gas with due regard for correct prin- 
ciples and scientific methods? 

The practicability and desirability of 
using gas-fuel for a thousand industrial 
purposes and for heating buildings, 
stores, offices, apartments and homes, 
scarcely needs discussion. That has been 
demonstrated—is demonstrated daily— 
by gas companies all over the country. In 
point of cleanliness, convenience, flexi- 
bility, certainty of supply and of uniform 
quality—in all the requisites of a perfect 
fuel—gas-fuel simply has no competitors. 


Question of Economy No Obstacle 
Neither is it necessary to dodge the 
question of economy. As the industrial 
gas department of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company (Chicago) says, in this 
matter of comparative economy : “It isn’t 
altogether the cost of the fuel, but the 


cost of using it.” When the cost of gas- 
-fiiel is compared with the others on that 
basis, gas-fuel holds its own in a multi- 
tude of uses; and in another multitude, 
scientific study and development is steadi- 
ly lessening the gap between the cost of 
gas and of the other fuels. Scientific 
rate-making, plus the inventiveness that 
will be stimulated by it, will complete the 
job. 

On the incomplete basis of commodity 
cost and B.t.u. efficiency, gas is already 
closer to the raw fuels than you may 
realize. Anthracite coal at $16 a ton (a 
low price out this way) burned at twenty 
per cent efficiency (an engineering esti- 
mate) yields 300,000 B.t.u. per dollar. A 
550 B.t.u. gas at $1.00 per thousand cubic 
feet and burned at seventy-two per cent 
efficiency (an engineering estimate) 
yields 366,000 B.t.u. per dollar. 

Make the comparison another way. 
One ton of gas coal will yield about 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, 1400 pounds of 


coke, 25 pounds of ammonium sulphate, 
one and a half gallons of befzol and 9 
gallons of tar. The 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas will do as much cooking as the ton 
of coal would, in the average coal range, 
and leave all of the coke, ammonium sul- 
phate, benzol and tar as clear gain. 


Much Smoke Easily Preventable with 
Gas 


But utilization of smokeless gas in this 
immense industrial and domestic field 
need not wait for the complete revolu- 
tion that will substitute gas for all other 
fuels on a flat first-cost basis. Take the 
heating of buildings, stores, offices and 
homes, for example. Much of the smoke 
from this source is due to forcing the 
fires in times of extreme temperature or 
other emergency. If this load alone were 
carried by gas, as an auxiliary, reduction 
of the smoke nuisance would be marked. 
For domestic fires contribute much more 
to the smoke nuisance than is commonly 
realized. Some place it as high as fifty 
per cent, according to locality. 

One of the most thorough smoke in- 
quiries of recent times was that made by 
the British Ministry of Health Commit- 
tee in 1920-21, of which Lord Newton 
was chairman. This committee found 
that smoke conditions in Berlin, Dresden, 
Frankfort and the industrial cities of the 
German Rhine and Westphalian provinc- 
es were immensely less obnoxious than in 
comparable English cities. This was said 
to be due “mainly to the almost complete 
absence of domestic smoke,’ thanks to 
little or no burning of raw coal for do- 
mestic purposes in the German cities. 


More Gas Opportunities—Less Smoke 
Gas burning appliances for domestic 

heating are already efficient and are 

steadily improving. .If houses and apart- 
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ments were so built that these efficient 
appliances could be used in rooms other 
than kitchens (and sometimes one other 
room) gas would carry the extra below- 
zero heating load smokelessly, and eco- 
nomically, and could easily take the place, 
again economically, of the coal burning 
heating plant for considerable periods in 
spring and fall. To achieve this quickly, 
architects, builders and owners need to 
be awakened immediately to the advan- 
tages of it. 

It is noteworthy that the British gov- 
ernmental committee recommended offi- 
cial non-approval of building plans that 
lack adequate provision for smoke pre- 
vention. Why isn’t that worth thinking 
about for smoke-smothered American 
cities? What could be more logical and 
reasonable, as a smoke-prevention meas- 
ure, than insistence upon adequate facili- 
ties in new buildings for the use of a 
smokeless fuel of proved efficiency? 


Chief Obstacles to Greater Use of Gas 


Chief among obstacles to greater use 
of this clean, convenient, efficient, smoke- 
less gas-fuel have been and still are: 

1. Arbitrary standards of gas quality, 
whether candle power (illuminat- 
ing) or B.t.u. (heating value) 
standards. 

The antiquated, unscientific, flat- 
rate method of fixing the price of 
gas to the consumer. F 

An arbitrary B.t.u. standard—the same 
standard for a whole state or for widely 
separated localities—should go the way 
of the candle power standard which lin- 
gered (and still does, in too many places) 
long after it had been made obsolete and 
ridiculous by the gas mantle burner for 
gas lighting. A 300 B.t.u. blue water gas 
will do everything that can be done with 
a higher B.t.u. gas. 

Obviously, therefore, the manufactur- 
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er should be let make the kind of gas 
that he can make to the best advantage, 
with due regard for manufacturing cost 
on the one hand and efficiency at the cus- 
tomer’s burner on the other. 


Antiquated Rate Making Worst Barrier 


Antiquated rate making is an even 
greater obstacle to more general use of 
gas-fuel. The flat-rate system of the 
earliest days of the gas industry—so 
much for a thousand cubic feet of gas, 
whether you use a thousand or a million 
cubic feet in a month—is still in effect al- 
most everywhere in this country. Even 
where there is a so-called service charge 
or minimum monthly bill, or a “step- 
rate” under which, within rigid limita- 
tions, the price per thousand decreases as 
monthly consumption increases, they are 
only makeshift variants on the flat rate, 
because they do not take into account 
certain fundamental facts. 

There is more than one distinct and 
separable element in the cost of supplying 
gas. There is the cost of the commodity 
itself, the gas, as made and delivered to 
the user. Then there is the cost of the 
“service” which is again separable into 
the cost of providing plant and facilities 
for variable and maximum demand, the 
expenses commonly called “customer” 
costs, and so on. 

Take “customer” costs, for example. 
Conspicuous among these are certain ob- 
vious items of expense, which are the 
same for serving the customer who uses 
only a few hundred or a thousand cubic 
feet of gas per month, as they are for 
serving the customer who uses 5,000 or 
10,000 cubic feet. These items are: 


Meter reading 
Bookkeeping 
Billing 
Collecting 


Service piping 
Service maintenance 
Meter installation 
Meter maintenance 
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Gross Injustice of the Flat Rate 


Under a flat rate system, those items of 
“customer” expense are lumped together 
and are pro-rated against each thousand 
cubic feet of gas sold. It is the only way 
of handling them under a flat rate sys- 
tem. It is obviously an inequitable thing 
to do when you analyze it. 

Compare Customer A, who uses 5,000 
cubic feet of gas per month, and Custom- 
er B, who uses only 500. The “customer” 
expense, for meter reading, bookkeeping, 
billing, etc., on account of B’s 500 cubic 
feet is the same as for A’s 5000 cubic 
feet; but A pays ten times as much on 
account of it as B does, when the entire 
“customer” expense is lumped (as it has 
to be under a flat rate system) and is 
pro-rated agaitst each thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold. Consequently, either B 
is not paying his fair share of this “cus- 
tomer” expense or A is paying too much; 
and if B is NOT paying his fair share 
(and he isn’t when he uses only 500 cubic 
feet of gas per month) then A is paying 
a considerable part of what B ought to 
pay. 

Exactly that is happening wherever gas 
rates are on a flat rate basis, which is 
practically everywhere in this country; 
the B’s are getting their gas service at 
the expense of the A’s. It is happening 
to a degree literally undreamed of by the 
gas-using public. 


Adds to Price and Restricts Use of Gas 


The effect of this obviously is to re- 
strict the use of gas and therefore to 
restrict its influence upon smoke preven- 
tion. The “B” customers escape paying 
their fair share of the “customer” ex- 
pense. The “A” customers have to pay 
it in paying for their greater consumption 
of gas. This makes the “A” customers 


pay more for their gas than they ought to 
—keeps the price up. Consequently, they 
feel they cannot afford to use gas as 
freely as they would like to and they go 
on buying raw fuels and making smoke. 

When equitable rate making supplants 
the inequitable flat rate system, as it must, 
it will separate the fundamental cost ele- 
ments and distribute them fairly among 
the various classes of customers, accord- 
ing to the character and amount of ser- 
vice they respectively require, receive and 
should pay for. With all “service” 
charges thus equitably apportioned, gas, 
the commodity, can be sold like any other 
corhmodity, unburdened of all costs ex- 
cept those directly pertinent to the manu- 
facture and distribution of it. 

The price of gas will then come down. 
The gas bills of “A” customers will be 
lower. When that happens they will feel 
free to use more gas. Then the well- 
known principle of volume production— 
mass production as exemplified in up-to- 
date American manufacturing—will tend 
to reduce still farther the price of gas 
for domestic use and industrial heat pro- 
cesses, until the use of raw fuels becomes 
exceptional and perhaps unlawful. 


Demagogues Help Perpetuate the Injus- 

tice 

You may ask why the gas industry has 
not bestirred itself more to abolish the 
unfair flat rate system. Perhaps it has 
not tried as hard as it should. Perhaps 
it has been slow in awakening to the in- 
justice of the system. Hard conditions 
bred by the war taught all of us much 
that was not realized before. (It took 
some thousands of years for us to learn 
that a man’s shirt could be made to put 
on like a coat instead of pulled on over 
the head.) 

Be that, as it may, whenever the gas 
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companies have tried to edge away from 
the flat rate system, by means of readi- 
ness-to-serve charges or otherwise, there 
has been a row. Always it is the usual 
row. Certain kinds of public officials and 
would-be public officials rise on their 
hind legs and emit the usual stuff com- 
pounded of “heartless corporation,” “bur- 
dens of the poor,” “toiling masses” and 
so on—much noise but utterly no knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Always it is assumed that deviation 
from the flat rate system will favor “the 
rich” at the expense of “the toilers.” Al- 
ways it is assumed that persons and 
families of small incomes are the small 
users of gas. 


Flat Rates Hit Small Incomes Hardest 
As a matter of fact, small incomes and 
small gas bills by no means go together. 


Speaking generally, when a few excep- 
tional individual cases are omitted, it may 
be stated that the poorer people in almost 
any community are the larger users of 


gas for domestic purposes. They are 
the people who live in the humbler sur- 
roundings, have the largest families and 
have need of gas, and use it for the great- 
est variety of purposes. They are the 
people who will first reap direct benefit— 
lower gas bills—from equitably correct 
rate making. 

Look for the regularly smail users of 
gas under flat rate systems and you find: 
occupants of handsome homes and apart- 
ments and kitchenette apartment dwellers 
who have few or no children and take 
most of their meals away from home; 
doctors and dentists who use a little gas 
occasionally in their offices ; various busi- 
nesses, retail and otherwise, wanting an 
occasional gas fire. They are the cus- 
tomers who make use of gas service only 
as an occasional convenience, not as a 
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prime daily domestic or business neces- 
sity. They use only a few hundred cubic 
feet of gas per month and frequently 
none at all. But their occasional “con- 
venience” use entails as much “customer”’ 
expense per customer as regular use by 
the other customers does. Hence, a large 
part of the cost of gas service to these 
“convenience” users is borne by the cus- 
tomers who have the large families or use 
gas regularly, in their business. 


Grand Rapids and Chicago Furnish Con- 
crete Evidence 


Recent surveys in Chicago, in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and elsewhere, have 
uncovered surprising evidence of how the 
“convenience” users are getting their gas 
service at the expense of the poorer peo- 
ple. In Grand Rapids there was a house- 
to-house canvass of typical residence dis- 
tricts—homes of mechanics and homes of 
well-to-do business and professional men 
—and of businesses and office buildings. 
The Chicago inquiry (not yet completed) 
has thus far analyzed monthly gas con- 
sumption by typical groups of working 
class gas users (gas company employes, 
members of the electrical workers union, 
L road employes, railroad engineers and 
firemen), monthly consumption by drug 
stores and dentists’ offices in the occa- 
sional or “convenience” user class, and 
monthly consumption in typical residence 
districts. 

In Grand Rapids, employes of furni- 
ture and other manufacturing plants had 
an average gas consumption of 2305 cu- 
bic feet per month; among business and 
professional men (usually two in family) 
monthly consumption ranged from 1500 
cubic feet downward. 

Grand Rapids has about 38,000 gas 
users. Of this number, in the month of 
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the survey, 10,890 used less than 500 
cubic feet each, divided as follows: 
Using no gas 

Using 100 cu. ft or less 

Using 200 cu. ft. or less 

Using 300 cu. ft. or less 

Using 400 cu. ft. or less 

Using 500 cu. ft. or less 


But all of the 10,890 (the sum of the 
first figure and the last above) had full 
service at command and each caused as 
much “customer” expense (meter read- 
ing, bookkeeping, etc.) as any of the fur- 
niture factory and other industrial work- 
ers who had an average monthly con- 
sumption of 2305 cubic feet of gas. 

Canvass of typical office building and 
retail business gas users showed: 


ot Average 
Kind of Business Monthly Consumption 
110 office building customers 587 cu. ft. 
25 groceries 840 cu. ft. 
22 meat markets 801 cu. ft. 
17 miscellaneous businesses 500 to 600 cu. ft. 


Chicago Facts Refute the Demagogue 


In the analysis of gas consumption by 
typical “convenience” users and by typi- 
cal working class groups in Chicago (not 
yet completed at this date), the total con- 
sumption by each customer in each group 
for the whole year of 1922 is taken and 
from these totals monthly averages have 
been ascertained, as follows: 


Average use of 
Gas Per Month 
1,168.71 cu. ft. 
1,411. cu. ft. 


No. of Customers 
1,052 Drug Stores 
1,488 Dentists’ Offices 


2.062 


Gas Company Employes 2,736 cu. ft. 


2.614 Members Electrical Union 2,509 cu. ft. 
2,780 “L” Road Employes 2,468 cu. ft. 
153 Railroad Eng’rs & Firemen 2,434 cu. ft. 


Even more striking are the results of a 
similar analysis of gas consumption. by 
dwellers in apartments on Cornelia Ave- 
nue and Diversey Parkway, adjacent to 
Chicago’s famous north shore, “Gold 
Coast,” and gas consumption by working 
people — laborers, janitors, teamsters, 


stock yards and packing house workers, 
etc.—in George, Fulton, Walnut, Chest- 
nut, Sedgewick and Federal Streets and 
Union Avenue. 

The following table ‘iin the number 
of customers whose use of gas has been 
thus analyzed (again monthly averages 
for the whole year of 1922), character of 
dwelling, rents, and average use of gas 
per month: 


No. of Character of 
Customers Dwelling 


Rent Av. use 
per Month of gas 
per. Mo. 

cu. ft. 
658 
1,224 


1-3 room apartments $55to $85 
3-4 room apartments 0 to $100 
4-5 room apartments $75 to $115 


4-6 room flats $35 to $40 
5-6 room flats 
5-6 room flats 
5-6 room flats 


18 to $20 


5-6 rooms 
6-7 rooms $50 te $60 


“All Aboard for Smokeless Town” 


It is entirely safe to say that the con- 
ditions revealed, in Grand Rapids and in 
Chicago, are general throughout the 
country, especially in the larger cities. 
The careless spenders of the bridge club 
and the cabaret are numerically first 
among the beneficiaries of the flat rate 
system. Its chief victims are the hard 
working, home keeping, family raisers. 
This unfair distribution of the costs of 
gas service keeps the price of gas higher 
than it need be and so restricts the use 
and usefulness of the clean, convenient, 
smokeless fuel in both the domestic and 
industrial fields. 

Vhen this system gives way to equit- 
ably correct rate making, when “Back o’ 
the Yards” no longer pays for the gas 
service of the “Gold Coast” and the “con- 
venience” users, then the gas bills of the 
family raisers and other regular users 
will be smaller. Increased use of gas will 
inevitably follow. Equally as inevitably, 
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3-5 room (front & rear) $10 “ ° 
$25 
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increased use and increased volume pro- 
duction will tend to cut manufacturing 
and distribution costs still farther, and so 
tend to make smokeless gas fuel still more 
economically available for both domestic 
and industrial purposes. 

Let this happen, with central station 
electricity eliminating smoke from rail- 


od 


road terminals and steam power plants, 
and the broadened opportunity to “do it 
better with gas”—and economically—in 
factory, shop and home, will promptly 
inaugurate the transformation of our 
smoke-smothered industrial cities, each 
into a veritable Smokeless Town. 


ss Ss 


Dollar Gas 


An editorial which appeared in the Staten Island News. 


ayor Hytan has done a lot for 

Staten Island. He gave us some 
wonderful piers that will develop every 
stretch of vacant land along the East 
Shore; he gave wus trackless trolleys that 
opened up isolated sections of Staten 
Island and are a godsend particularly to 
the residents of Linoleumville ; he is giv- 
ing us a subway that, no matter how it 
makes connections in Brooklyn, will be a 
wonderful thing for inter-island travel. 

But the Mayor’s dislike for public 
utilities is a little far-fetched when ap- 
plied to the corporations on Staten 
Island. We believe Mr. William J. Welsh 
when he says gas cannot be manufactured 
and sold here at a dollar a thousand cubic 
feet. The courts must believe it also when 
it allows the New York and Richmond 
Gas Company to charge $1.45. 

Hylan’s dollar-gas argument is as 
ridiculous as his five-cent fare stand. The 
city can afford to operate cars at a five- 
cent fare, for it always has the taxpayer 
to soak when a deficit must be made up. 
City-operated cars here are a losing prop- 
osition at a five-cent fare. They were 
also a losing proposition when operated 
by a private corporation. 

The Richmond Light & Railroad Com- 
pany, as operators of the Midland line, 
was forced to surrender its properties 
because it had no taxpayers to hit over 
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the head for operating expenses and be- 
cause the city successfully fought an ap- 
plication to increase the carfare. 

Dollar gas is as confiscatory on Staten 
Island as the five-cent trolley fare. Where 
tens of thousands ride in the other bor- 
oughs, hundreds ride here. Where tens 
of thousands consume gas in the other 
boroughs, hundreds use it here. 

About fifteen years ago gas was sell- 
ing on Staten Island for $1.35 a thousand. 
Coal was then $7 a ton. Today gas is 
selling at $1.45. We are all familiar with 
the price of coal. Where every article of 
necessity has advanced, in some cases 
200 per cent, public utilities have been 
restrained from even getting a fair re- 
turn on their investments. And in New 
York City, where an adminstration is 
grasping for municipal control, public 
utilities have been vainly striving to save 
a little money to pay their way to the poor 
house. 

If the Administration wants to con- 
tinue to fight to put across its municipal 
ownership program, it should go about it 
in a more business-like way instead of 
trying to force private companies into 
the hands of receivers and then use all 
its cunning and legal talent to grab the 
spoils. Investors in public utilities de- 
serve protection. 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Accident Prevention—F. W. Fisuer, Rochester, N. Y. 


Amendments _ to Constitution—W. J. Cusrx, Mt. 


ernon, 


American Engineeri Standards Committee, R 
sentative on—A. H. Hatt, New York, N. 
(Altemnate Representative) wa Se Sumatuu, 

iladelphia, 


Representatives on Sectional Committees—Under- 
ground Construction—National Electrical Safe- 

Code—C. C. Smapson, New York, N. Y. 
Tiumina i Nomenclature and Photometric 
Standard a, Pa 
Ventilating Code—Gro. E E. Bennet, ew York, 
N. Y. Safety Code Qperelating, Committee— 
W. R. Appicxs, New York, N. Y.—(Alternate 
Representative) pomaae McDonatp, New 
York, N x, ote for Laundries— 
A. L. PatMeEn, New York a 


Award vi Beal Medal—R. B. ee Milwaukee, 
is. 














Chamber of Commerce—D. D. Barnum, Boston, Mass. 

Cooperation with Educational Institutions—C. N. 
Cuuss, Davénport, Ia. 

Customer Ownership—Cuas. A. Munroz, Chicago, Ill. 


Education of Gas 
Laney, Chicago, I1l. 

Finance—James Lawrence, New: York, N. Y. 

Gas Safety Code—W. R. Appicxs, New York, N. Y. 

Gas Standards—J. B. Kuumpr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geographic Sections—L. R. Durron, Jenkintown, Pa. 

National Fire Peotestion Association—R. S. Dovut, 
New York, N. 

Nominating—C. M. RA Baltimore, Md. 

Rate Fundamentals—R. A. Canter, New York, N. Y. 

Rate Structure—T. V. Purcent, Chicago, Ill. 

Representation on National Sgiat Pe ns of Public 
Utili ty ae D. Barnum, 3 tere 
Mass. ; B. Brown, Mileouke Wis.; R. A. 
CaRTER » i Bg N.. ¥.3 B 6. Coss, New 
York, N. ¥; H. L. Donzrry, New York, N. Y.; 

H. Fos, New York, N. Y.; 0. H. Guisr, 
Philadel hia, Pa.; ks A. P. iuensce, New York, 
Gnas. A A. Muwnroz, Chicago, Ill 

ere. ea, Specifications—W. T. Rascn, 

New ve se ee A 


United States gee Committee lag International 
Commission Tih 


Representative 
on—HowarD Eien, Cleeeeatat, N. Jj. 


Employees—B. J. Mut- 





From Different Points of View 


HY SHOULD I go to the American 
Gas Association’s Convention at 
Atlantic City in October? 

Can you imagine how many men con- 
nected with the gas industry might ask 
themselves or their friends this question 
just about this time of the year? And 
it might be followed by other self-inter- 
rogations such as: What will I get from 
the Convention? Will it repay me or my 
company? Is it worth while? 

Let us see how we would answer such 
inquiries. 
selves successively opposite men in all 


branches of the industry and allied indus- 


tries, : 

For instance, we would say to the man- 
ufacturer of gas appliances, office labor- 
saving devices, apparatus and supplies— 
If you miss going to Atlantic City in 
October and coming into personal contact 


To do this we must place our- » 


with the representative gas men of the 
entire country, you will miss an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Five minutes’ per- 
sonal conversation with your man can do 
more to impress him with your product 
than a year of correspondence and reams 
of stock literature. And if you fail to 
exhibit your product at the Exhibition on 
the Steel Pier, you are throwing away the 
chance of displaying your goods for a 
week in the “Gas Showroom of the 
Whole Country.” If you are not among 
the 200 progressive manufacturers to 
place their line where it will be seen and 
examined by more gas men at one time 
and in one place than ever before in the 
history of the industry, and by the most 
cosmopolitan gathering of the public pos- 
sible, you are not alive to an opportunity 
which doesn’t come very often. 

To the technical man we would say— 
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Absence from the Convention will mean 
missing the presentation of the results of 
the research work of the year and its 
discussion on subjects which are vital to 
your work at the present moment. You 
will miss that intimate swapping of ex- 
periences and comparing of notes with 
others who have had the same problems 
to solve that you have, which is so valu- 
able and helpful that we hesitate to even 
attempt placing a value upon it. 

We would answer the new business 
manager and his salesmen in somewhat 
this manner—No man who is in any way 
responsible for sales promotion for his 
company can afford to miss the exhibi- 
tion. That alone will more than repay 
you for your trip. There, in the shortest 
possible time, with the greatest conveni- 
ence and in the most comprehensive way, 
you can see the whole field of appliance 
development. There you can see gath- 


ered together under one roof the best and 
largest collection of weapons for your 


sales campaign that has ever been set up 
in one place. Besides this, through the 
business programs of the various ses- 
sions, their discussions and the personal 
contact with others doing your own work 
elsewhere in the industry, you will go 
back better equipped to serve your com- 
pany and your customers. 

For the executive we would have this 
answer—If for no other reason than the 
special evening meeting on Wednesday, 
October 17, the Public Relations Sym- 
posium, you should attend the convention 
this year. At this session several prom- 
inent Public Utility Commissioners will 
address the meeting on this subject, one 
which is of the most vital importance to 
the future and welfare of the industry. 

As for the industrial man, this would 
be our message—You are practically ob- 
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ligated to attend. This convention rep- 
resents the fullest recognition of your 
work in the first appearance of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section. You cannot risk fail- 
ing to add an impetus to this new en- 
deavor which represents, after all, the 
field of greatest future for our business. 


And to the accountant—More than 
ever this year, the exhibition will be a 
source of information and inspiration to 
you. The display of office labor-saving 
devices will be larger and more complete, 
the exhibits of various systems and rou- 
tines, many actual working exhibits, will 
be more valuable than ever. The papers 
and reports in your section meetings will 
be found to aid you greatly. Surely, you 
would not willingly sacrifice such oppor- 
tunities by staying away. 

Our reply to the publicity and adver- 
tising man would be as follows—lIsn’t it 
your job to see that publicity, and only 
the right kind of publicity, is given the 
industry every time, all the time and more 
and more? In order to do this, must you 
not have the very latest and up to the 
minute “dope” on every phase of the gas 
business? The convention is the place to 
get this ammunition—at the exhibition, at 
the general sessions, at the section meet- 
ings. 

In general, we would say to every man 
connected directly or indirectly with the 
industry—Atlantic City on October 15th 
to 19th is the one place in the United 
States where you will get more real good, 
useful information and inspiration than 
you ever did in one place in all the years 
that have passed. If you miss the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 
Association, you are not alive to the pos- 
sibilities that will be presented to you 
there. 





Program of Business Sessions* 


Fifth Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, October 15-19, 1923 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
(Convention Hall—Ocean End of Steel Pier) 


Tuesday morning, October 16, ten o’clock 

Meeting called to order and opening remarks—R. B. Brown, President, Milwau- , 
kee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Report of Secretary-Manager—Oscar H. Fogg. 

Report on Membership, Election of Active (Individual) Members. 

Report of Treasurer—H. M. Brundage, Consolidated Gas Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

Address of the President—R. B. Brown. 

Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws—Wm. J. Clark, Chairman, Westches- 
ter Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers—C. M. Cohn, Chair- 
man, ConSolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Report of Time and Place Committee (1924 Meeting)—S. E. Mulholland, Chair- 

’ man, Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

“Taxes—and the Utilities’—P. H. Gadsden, V. P., The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address by the Hon. Dwight N. Lewis, Member of the Iowa Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, and President, National Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners. 

Address by the Hon. Carl D. Jackson, General Counsel, American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
(Only Company Member Delegates eligible to attend.) 
Election of Company Members. 
Election of Directors. 
Election of 1924 Nominating Committee. 
Election of Committee on Resolutions. 


Wednesday Morning, October 17, ten o’clock 
Reports of Committees : 
Accident Prevention—F. W. Fisher, Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gas Standards and Service—J. B. Klumpp, Chairman, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The following program is presented in. its tentative form so as to ee the information to the mem- 


bers of the Association as far in advance as possible. It is subject to change or rearrangement. (Editor’s 


Note) 
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Rate Structure—T. V. Purcell, Chairman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Status of the National Gas Safety Code—W. R. Addicks, Chairman, 
Sectional Committee on National Gas Safety Code, Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Gas Appliance Specifications—W. T. Rasch, Chairman, Consolidated. Gas 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Report of Other General Committees—Oscar H. Fogg, Secretary- 
Manager. 
» Address, “Sales Development and Its Relation to the Gas Business”—P. S. 
Young, V. P., Public Service Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
(For the Commercial Section) 
Address—Col. Robert R. McCormick, Publisher, The Chicago Tribune. 
(For the Publicity and Advertising Section) 
Address, “Selling the Intangible”’—J. G. Jones, Vice-President and Director of 


Sales and Advertising, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York, N. Y. 
(For the Manufacturer’s Section) 


Wednesday Evening, October 17, eight o’clock 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SYMPOSIUM 
(Rose Room—Hotel Traymore) 
a “State Regulation Versus Local Control”—-The Hon. Edgar M. Bless- 


Public Service Commission of Indiana. 
Adtvam, “Public Relations from the Commission Point of View’—The Hon. 


Harry G. Wells, Massachusetts Commission of the Department of Public 
Utilities. 

Address, “The Three Part Rate in Kansas”—-The Hon. Clyde M. Reed, Chair- 
man, Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 

Address, “Public Ownership,”—-F. G. R. Gordon, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Thursday Morning, October 17, ten o’clock 

Report of Committee Representing A. G. A. Membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America—D. D. Barnum, National Coun- 
cillor, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Address, “The Importance to the Gas Companies of the Sales of Industrial Gas,” 
—Charles A. Munroe, Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(For the Industrial Gas Section) 

Address, “Experience of the British Gas Industry under the ‘Therm’ Regula- 
tions”—Dr. E. W. Smith, Woodall-Duckham and Jones, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

(For the Technical Section) 

Address, “Public Relations—Their Improvement Through Gas Company Per- 
sonnel”—-P. H. Gadsden, Vice-President, The United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(For the Accounting Section) 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 
(Vernon Room—Haddon Hall) 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 16, two o’clock 


Opening Remarks and Report of Chairman—J. W. Heins, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers—Ewald Haase, 
Chairman, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Report of the Exhibition Committee—P. D. Warren, Chairman, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Report of the Committee on Relations with Customers—A. L. Tossell, Chair- 
man, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, II. 
1. Development and Education of Personnel—A. F. Short, Providence Gas 
Co., Providence, R. I. 
2. Credit and Collection Policies and Contractual Relations with Customers— 
J. M. Roberts, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


* 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 17, two o’clock 


Report of the Committee on Relations with Customers—Continued 


3. Coordination of Order-Taking and Order-Executing Departments—O. F. 
Potter, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
4. Complaints—G. M. Hergesheimer, The United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of the Budget Committee—F. H. Patterson, Chairman, Rochester Gas 


& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Report of the Insurance Committee—J. G. Reese, Chairman, Consolidated Gas, 


Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Report of the Committee on Uniform Classification of Accounts—W. J. Meyers, 
Chairman, United Electric Light & Power Co., New York, N. Y. 


Thursday Afternoon, October 18, two o’clock 


Report of the Committee on Fixed Capital Records—H. J. LaWall, Chairman, 
The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of the Committee on Customers’ Accounting 
1. Comparative Cost Statistics—W. G. Murfit, Bucks County Public Service 
Co., Newtown, Pa. 
2. “Merchandise Accounting”’—A. R. Keller, Syracuse Lighting Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
3. “Bookkeeping Without Books”—W. H. Cassell, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Report of the Committee on State Representatives—James Lawrence, American 
Light & Traction Company, New York, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 
(Auditorium, Second Floor, Steel Pier, Boardwalk Front) 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 16, two o’clock 


(Meeting Jointly with Industrial Gas Section) 

Opening Remarks—Wm. Gould, Chairman, Gas & Electric ayy tiekiaaee Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Pile Tings R. Smith, 
Chairman, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Address of the Chairman—Wm. Gould. 

Presentation of Prizes in Appliance Sales Per Meter Contest—R. B. Brown, 
President, Milwaukee Gas Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address, “Modern Merchandising Methods—Their Application to the Gas 
Business”—Speaker to be selected. 

“How to Go After Industrial Business”—E. G. de Corioles, Lowell Gas Light 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

(Presented for the Industrial Gas Section) 

“House Heating”—G. I. Vincent, Manager, Syracuse Lighting Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Report—Sales Stimulation Committee—Sales Effort Twelve Months of the 
Year—J. E. Davies, Chairman, The Peoples Gas Stores, Chicago, IIl. 


Wednesday Afternoon—October 17, two o’clock 
Report of Committee on Retail Pricing—A. P. Post, Chairman, Interstate Appli- 
ance Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Window Displays as Business Getters—L. E. Lindsay, Manager, Display Sec- 
tion, The Peoples Gas Stores, Chicago, Illinois. 
(A step by step demonstration of how to plan and arrange gas merchandise 
displays.) 
The Home Economics Service Department in Its Relation to Gas Sales—Phil- 
mer Eves, Chairman, New Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 
How to Retain and Increase Your Lighting Business—Jacob B. Jones, Supt., 
Bridgeton Gas Light Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
(Supplemented with special display of gas fixtures and lighting units.) 


Thursday Afternoon, October 17, two o’clock 
Supporting Your Sales Organization with Proper Installations and Servicing of 
Water Heaters—G. C. Carnahan, Manager, Heating Division, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, II. 
(Illustrated) 
Refrigeration—A Vast Domestic Field for Gas—H. D. Valentine, Asst. Mgr., 
Heating Division, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, III. 
(Illustrated) 
Report of Committee on Cooperation with the Plumbing Dealer—F. H. Knapp, 
Chairmafi, Pittsburg Water Heater Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Discussion. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 
(Auditorium, Second Floor, Steel Pier, Boardwalk Front) 


Monday Afternoon, October 15, two o’clock 


Address of Chairman—Frank A. Lemke, Humphrey Company Div., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Report of Nominating Committee—John S. DeHart, Jr., Chairman, Isbell-Por- 
ter Company, Newark, N. J. 

Election of Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

Introduction of New Officers. 

Report of Committee—Standard Gas Appliance Specifications—Wm. T. Rasch, 
Chairman, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. - 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING SECTION 
(Chalfonte Hotel, lst Floor, Room 17) 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 17, two o’clock 


Opening Remarks and Report of Chairman—B. J. Mullaney, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers—A. W. Hawks, Jr., 
Chairman, The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Address—By a Prominent Public Service Commissioner. 

Address, “Public Relations Work on the Pacific Coast”—Frank A. Leach, Jr., 
Vice-President, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Address, “What Newspaper Advertising Has Done for Our Company”—A. W. 
Hawks, Jr., Manager, Publications & Advertising Dept., Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Thursday Afternoon, October 18, two o’clock 


Address, “The Importance of State Committee Work as Regulatory Bodies See 
It”—L. E. Gettle, Chairman, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Symposium—To be participated in by Officers, Directors and Members of Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association and Chairmen and Directors of State 
Public Utility Information Committees, as follows: 

Public Utilities Advertising Association Officers : 
President—W. P. Strandborg, Portland, Ore. 
Vice-President—J. C. McQuiston, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary—C. W. Person, New York City, N. Y. 
Treasurer—B. J. Mullaney, Chicago, II1. 
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Directors, in addition to officers: 
F. L. Blanchard, New York City, N. Y. 
W. S. Vivian, New York City, N. Y. 
H. M. Lytle, Chicago, Iil. 
George F. Oxley, New York City, N. Y. 
Labert St. Clair, New York City, N. Y. 


State Public Utility Information Committees 


Committee Chairman Director 
PROD: «6 vesivcduccces J. S. Pevear Leon C. Bradley 
Arkansas Earle W. Hodges 
Illinois John F. Gilchrist Bernard J. Mullaney 
Indiana Charles L. Henry John C. Melett 
SNE 6 ohne co vadbonnen J. L. Murphy Willard Cope 
Iowa F. J. Hanlon Joe Carmichael 
Kansas L. O. Ripley 
Kentucky Robert Montgomery ....E. F. Kelley 
rr tel W. J. Aicklen, Jr. ..... Hugh M. Blaine 
Michigan Henry W. Douglas Alfred Fischer 
Missouri eS eee J. B. Sheridan 
Nebraska Horace N. Davis 
New England H. T. Sands Joseph B. Groce 

M. S. Sloan F. W. Crone 
Ohio W. W. Freeman Ben E. Ling 

F. W. Insull O. D. Hall 
Pennsylvania ee Ere J. S. S. Richardson 
Rocky Mountain W. C. Sterne Geo. E. Lewis 
Tennessee Percy Warner Ross Murphy 
Texas — George McQuaid 
Washington -A. W. Leonard E. H. Thomas 
Wisconsin W. R. McGovern A. F. Herwig 


TECHNICAL SECTION 
(Convention Hall, Ocean End of Steel Pier) 


Tuesday Afternoon, October 16, 1923, two o’clock 


Opening Remarks and Report of Chairman—F. C. Weber, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers—C. N. Chubb, Chair- 
man, United Light & Railways Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Paper, “The Regional Service of Coal”—O. P. Hood, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Report of the Committee on Carbonization and Complete Gasification of Coal— 
R. G. Porter, Chairman, Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa. : 
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Wednesday Afternoon, October 17, two o’clock 


Report of the Committee on Standardization of Meter Capacities—Walton For- 
stall, Chairman, The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of the Committee on Distribution Design—R. G. Griswold, Chairman, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Paper, “Denver’s House-heating Experience”—T. M. Foulk, Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co., Denver, Colo. 

Report of the Coke Committee—V. A. Miller, Chairman, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Thursday Afternoon, October 18, two o’clock 


Report of the Committee on Fundamentals of Condensing and Scrubbing— 
W. H. Earle, Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Address (covering research into the fundamental principles of condensing and 
scrubbing ; exact title to be advised later)—Prof. W. K. Lewis and Prof. 
W. H. McAdams, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Report of the Chemical Committee—A. C. Fieldner, Chairman, Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report of the Committee on Deposits in Gas Pipes and Meters—Dr. R. L. Brown, 
Chairman, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report of the Committee on Purification—Dr. A. R. Powell, Chairman, The 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paper, “Liquid Purification”’—F. W. Sperr, Jr., The Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
(Chalfonte Hotel, lst Floor, Room 20) 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 17, two o’clock 


Presentation and Open Discussion on Industrial Booklets Covering 
Wholesale Baking 
Steam Boilers 
Large Volume Water Heating 
Hotel and Restaurant Uses 
Househeating 
Combustion 


Thursday Afternoon, October 18, two o’clock 


General discussion on Progress in Industrial Appliances. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919 
Pres.—Col. D. R. Street, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, 


Ont., Can. 
Acting Sec.-Tr.—E,. A. Hills, 17 Toronto St., Toronto. 
Conv., Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Aug. 23, 24, 1923. 


Empire State Gas and soagenag 5 paasieaas 


Date of Aiiation--Tee. 21, 
Pres.—M. i Brayton, Utica J my & Electric Co., 
tica 


Sec.—C. H. . Chapin, | Grand Central Terminal, New 


Annual Meeting, Lake a Club, Lake Placid, 
, Oct. 8, 9, 1923. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 
Pres.—Robert B. MacDonald, 2. Power Co., 
Mclias Til. 
Sec.-Tr.—R Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
tae. Springfield, Ill. 
Conv., 1924 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919 
Pres.—L. Fitzgerald, Gary Heat, Light & Water Co., 


Gar nd. 
Sen-Fe~B, i. "bake Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 


n 
Conv., 1924. 


Iowa District Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919 
Pres.—Charles eee, Yoatien Light & Heating Co., 
ankton, S. D. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


Ta. 
Conv., 1924. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 
Pres.—Fred W. Seymo atfle "Check Gas Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 19-20. 
Missouri Association of ony — 
Date of Affiliation—June 
Pres.—H. C. Blackwell, 1530" tiene Ave., 
City, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr.—F, s Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Wiley F. Corl, Chmn. Affiliation Com., Missouri 
Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 
Conv., 1924. 


Kansas 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 


Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 1919 
Pres.—C. E. Paige, C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. Tudbury, 247 Essex St., 
Conv., Boston, 1924. 


Gas Sales Association of gy — 
Date « Affiliation—Oct. 
ov.—F. Woodhead, sag” Diiestinabnts Ave., 
yon Mass. 
Sec.—M. Repeers Webber, 150 Congress St., Boston 


Mas 
Annual Meeting, 1924. 


Salem, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919 
Pres.—James P. Pas a Public Service Gas Co., 
ewark, 
Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Konkies, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, J. 
Conv., 1924. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date ¢ (iitiatinn—Seot. 18, 1919 
Pres.—F. Wade, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 


y eles, Ca 
Sec.-Tr.—W. i Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 


Francisco, 5 
Conv., Del Monte, Cal., Sept. 11-14. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of (iiiation— Sori 10, 1919 
Pres.—Grier Hersh, York Gas Co., York, Pa. _ 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Sins oon Gas Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Conv., 1924. 


South Central Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15, 1919 
Pres.—F. C. Armbruster, aeons Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Shrevepo: 
Sec.-Tr. _s} }. Ballin er, Sen 4 Public Service 
., San tonio, Texas. 
Conv., 1924. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919 
Pres.—E. L. Rieha, 1602 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, 


Md. 

Sec.-Tr.—E. D. Brewer, 75 North Mayson Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Conv., 1924. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—Harold L. Geisse, aaeena Valley Electric 


.» Wausau, 
Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, “4s Washington Bldg., 
Conv., 1924. 


ad ison, Wis. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas ——— 


Date of Formation—Apri 1923 
Pres.—P. H. 1 O*8 dsden The Untied Gas Improvement 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sec.-Tr.—L. R. Dutton Pifietelebia Suburban Gas 
& Electric Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Conv., 1924. 
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The Accounting Section and the Committee 


ee . . 99 
on “Relations with Customers 
DE WITT CLINTON, Treasurer, Worcester Gas Light Company, Worcester, Mass. 


[ THE sessions of the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association 
at the October Convention are not the 
most interesting and instructive sessions 
ever held by this Section it will not be the 
fault of the subjects which are to be dis- 
cussed ; the Chairman of the Section; or 
the members of the varous committees. 
If up-to-the-minute subjects, vital to the 
welfare of our fraternity, if hard, con- 
scientious, intelligent work will bring re- 
sults, then every man attending the ses- 
sions of the Accounting Section at At- 
lantic City this fall will be repaid for his 
time and expense manyfold. 


It will be a distinct loss to any gas 
company which does not send one’ or 
more representatives from its executive 
or its accounting force to the Annual 
Convention this year. The endeavor of 
this Section has been to secure definite 
accomplishment in a few important ac- 
tivities rather than to spread its efforts 
over too wide a field. This policy was 
outlined and emphasized by the Chair- 
man, Mr. J. W. Heins of Philadelphia, at 
the first meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee held in New York, November 24, 
1922. 

It was decided to make the work of the 
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new “Committee on Relations with Cus- 
tomers” the outstanding contribution to 
the Section at the Convention and Mr. A. 
L. Tossell of Chicago was appointed 
chairman of the committee. 

Much has been written about getting 
the good will of our customers. Most of 
our magazines today contain one or more 
articles on “Service.” At this Conven- 
tion we are going to have an opportunity 
to listen to carefully prepared papers and 
take part in the discussion of subjects 
which cover practically every phase of 
our “Relations with Customers,” and 
which deal specifically with the practical 
application of the principles of “Service” 
and good will to our daily operations. It 
is conceded that the ill will of the general 
public toward our utility is traditional. 
What more important work, therefore, is 
there for a gas company to do than to 
improve relations with its customers and 
help overcome this tradition? Every pub- 
lic utility surely recognizes the absolute 
business necessity of giving the best ser- 
vice and treatment that is possible con- 
sistent with sound business methods. 

The scope of the Committee on “Rela- 
tions with Customers” takes in all con- 
tacts with customers from the time the 
application for gas or the order for an 
appliance is given up to and including the 
actual work performed on the customer’s 
premises and all intermediate work, such 
as passing on credit, merchandise sales, 
taking of deposits, etc. 

Twenty-one men were appointed on the 
Committee, representing gas companies 
of all sizes throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The first meeting of the Committee was 
held at the American Gas Association 
Headquarters, December 21, 1922. There 
were twenty (20) members of the Com- 
mittee present. The reason for stating 
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the number of members present is to 
show the intense interest in the subject 
we are to discuss this year. All were 
enthusiastic over the work of the Section 
and ready for a flying start. 


In order that the Committee might 
function properly and efficiently and cov- 
er this extensive field it was thought wise 
to- divide it into four sub-committees, 
with a Chairman for each, as follows: 


Development and Education of Per- 
sonnel, Mr. A. F. Short, Providence, R. 
I., Chairman. 


Credit and Collection Policies and Con- 
tractual Relations with Customers, Mr. 
J. M. Roberts, Chicago, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 


Coordination of Order-Taking and Or- 
der-Executing Departments, Mr. O. F. 
Potter, Newark, N. J., Chairman. 


Complaints, Mr. G. M. Hergesheimer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 


Each Sub-Committee Chairman, with 
the advice of the General Chairman, ap- 
pointed the personnel of his Committee, 
and the committees were then ready for 
their work. 

Perhaps just an outline of the work of 
the Committee on “Credit and Collection 
Policies and Contractual Relations with 
Customers” will give an idea of the in- 
terest shown and the conscientious work 
done by these‘committees. This Commit- 
tee consisted of men from the following 
cities: Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., To- 
ronto, P. O., Wilmington, Del., and Wor- 
cester, Mass. In January, 1923, Mr. 
Roberts, Chairman of this Sub-Commit- 
tee, forwarded to the seven members a 
brief summary of what he considered the 
scope of the work to be covered. This 
tentative outline covered six subjects as 
follows: 
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Forms and their Effect. 


1 

2. Telephone Work. 

3. Correspondence and Personal Calls. 

4. All Credit and Collection Work. 

5. Records. 

6. Special Requests and How to Treat 
Them. 

Each member of the Sub-Committee 
was requested to study this outline, 
elaborate upon it and submit to the Chair- 
man a paper giving his own views and his 
company’s policies and routines, and to 
send in seven copies of his paper by 
March 1st so that each member might 
have a copy of the paper written by the 
other members of the Committee. These 
papers were prepared and forwarded to 
Mr. Roberts and a meeting of the Sub- 
Committee was held in the Peoples Gas 
Light Company’s office in Chicago on 
March 15. Six of the seven members of 
the Committee were present. The Com- 
mittee remained in session until 6 p.m. 
and as the discussion was far from being 
completed it was decided to meet the next 
morning at 9 a.m. and hold an hour’s 
session before the meeting of the General 
Committee which was called for 10 a.m., 
March 16th. Many points in dispute were 
discussed and ironed out but it was found 
that still another meeting would be neces- 
sary and the meeting therefore adjourned 
until 9 a.m., March 17.. The Committee 
kept at work until the regular meeting of 
the Managing Committee which was 
called at 10 a. m. 

In April, Chairman Roberts wrote out 
a complete report for the Committee and 
submitted a copy to each member. This 
was criticized and returned to the Chair- 
man and another meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held at Association Headquar- 
ters in New York on May 24. Again six 
of the seven members were present. The 
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Committee got together about 10 o’clock 
in the morning, adjourned at one o’clock 
for one hour for lunch and then con- 
tinued in session until after 6 p.m. An- 
other short session of the Committee was 
needed, so the Committee adjourned until 
9 a.m. the following day for an hour’s 
meeting before the meeting of the Gener- 
al Committee, which was called for May 
25. The Committee met and worked un- 
til after 10 a.m. and were then ready to 
present a complete report to Mr. Tossell’s 
General Committee when it met at about 
10.30 a. m. 

The report of the Committee was read 
in full at this latter meeting and was re- 
ceived so enthusiastically by the eighteen 
members of the Committee present that it 
was voted that this report, although it 
takes over forty minutes to read, together 
with the reports of the other three Sub- 
Committees, should be read in full at the 
Convention, 

Those who attend the Convention, 
therefore, will not only have the oppor- 
tunity to hear these papers in full -but— 
what is perhaps more valuable to us all— 
the opportunity to hear and to partici- 
pate in the discussion which will follow. 

All the subjects are vital to the welfare 
and best interest of every public utility, 
and moreover, will be discussed by the 
most able men in our fraternity, repre- 
senting both large and small companies 
located in every section. of this country 
and Canada, 

Every member of the Managing Com- 
mittee is earnest and enthusiastic over the 
work accomplished and are eagerly look- 
ing forward to what all believe will be the 
most satisfactory Convention the Ac- 
counting Section of the American Gas 
Association has ever held. 


st Ss 











Machine Billmg and Bookkeeping as in Force 
at Portland Gas & Coke Company 


WM. H. BARTON, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Oregon. 


W: HAVE 74,000 customers’ gas ac- 
counts. The debit posting and cash 
posting on such accounts, as well as the 
rendering of the bills, is handled on the 
machines. There are each month about 
3,000 “final” debit postings, consisting of 
locked meter orders for premises being 
vacated, which are not handled on the 
machines but by the hand or pen-and-ink 
method, for the reason that they involve 
changes in the headings of the sheets 
which cannot be made on the machines. 
Both entries are, therefore, made at the 
same time; however, the bills for such 
entries are made on the machines, thus 
providing the same proof of the accuracy 
of the work. 

A total of ten machines are used, three 
for the debit posting, three for billing, 
three for credit posting, and one for 
ledger control sheets. These machines, 
which have automatic carriage move- 
ments, were installed only after thorough 
investigation of somewhat similar ma- 
chines in use in other cities, as well as 
different machines made by other manu- 
facturers. We also carefully considered 
the different kinds of equipment usable 
with the machines, and finally adopted the 
Tatum, three-inch, compression binders 
because of their permitting more rapid 
handling of the sheets, as the ledger it- 
self forms a rack or tray without splitting 
the binder. The use of separate binders 
permitted greater flexibility in the vast 
amount of reference to the accounts 
which is necessary and in the large num- 
ber of written changes which it is neces- 
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sary to make in the headings of the sheets, 
all without the accompanying inconveni- 
ence of lost or misplaced pages usual with 
other forms of filing sheets. Such bind- 
ers are provided with quick-operating 
lock posts as a safeguard in the event 
ledgers are dropped. The 188 ledgers 
are filed in 11 roller shelf cases with 
celluloid tops, under which are placed the 
ledger charts, the accounts being carried 
in street order. Both men and women 
are operating the machines at about equal 
speeds and a boy is employed to carry the 
ledgers back and forth for the machine 
operators, to save time and confusion. 
When ledgers are removed from the 
cases, name plates are inserted so that 
anyone desiring to see any such ledgers 
can easily locate them. 

The ledger sheets are 11” x 16” in size 
and are designed for a period of five 
years. Spaces are provided and desig- 
nated for each month of such period. The 
sheets are intended to cover the different 
customers’ premises and, therefore, re- 
main in the ledgers permanently, any 
changes of tenants or meters being simply 
noted on the headings of the sheets. In 
some apartment houses changes occur 
with such frequency that special “fly” 
pages are provided on which such infor- 
mation only is recorded. We preferred 
to provide special spaces for each indi- 
vidual month so that in the event pay- 
ments on account are made, room is af- 
forded for the different postings ; also, in 
taking off balances or looking up infor- 
mation, a given month is always found 


























at the same location on all the sheets. This 
company does not install prepay or quar- 
ter meters as head meters, installing them 
only as rented supplemental meters for 
which $0.15 each per month is charged. 
We do not read or collect from such 
meters, therefore special ledger pages are 
designed for the recording only of such 
meters, the notation covering the rental 
charges to be made each month being on 
the head meter sheets. 

We do not use meter reading books as 
we consider their maintenance a useless 
expense. All changes of names, meters’ 
numbers, etc., are, of course, made on the 
addressograph plates, therefore, under 
the continuous reading system we print 
on the addressograph a given number of 
bills each day and at the same time a 
“tape” (double width adding machine 
paper) is also printed for each meter 
reading route. The reading media for 
each man is, therefore, automatically up- 
to-date at all times. The meter readers, 
having no previous readings, cannot fake 
the current month’s readings. These 
tapes form the items of original entry in 
posting debits. 

One clerk is assigned to keeping track 
of the work in progress and the reconcili- 
ation of debit posting tapes and billing 
tapes, also the calculation of bills over 
10,000 cubic feet which do not show in 
rate books. The meter reading rolls to- 
gether with the bills are first turned over 
by such clerk to the debit posting clerks, 
who insert the ledger pages in the ma- 
chines and make the necessary postings, 
securing automatic subtractions of the 
readings. The gross amounts for such 


consumptions are secured from charts 
which are placed on racks fastened to the 
floor immediately back of the machines to 
eliminate difficulty from vibration which 
would exist with the racks attached to the 
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machines. These charts, one for house- 
heating rates and one for domestic rates, 
cover bills for normal months (approxi- 
mately 30 days) from 9 to 10,000 cubic 
feet. Yellow cardboard is used instead 
of white on account of reflecting less 
light, thereby reducing the glare; at the 
same time, the black printing shows more 
vividly than on white. The cubic feet 
figures are underlined with red ink to 
make them more easily located. Printed 
handbooks are provided for consump- 
tions over 10,000 cubic feet and for bills 
which cover periods over and under a 
normal month. 

Each of these three debit posting ma- 
chines is provided with a carbon tally roll 
on which is automatically printed the 
cubic feet consumption and the gross 
amounts. In the event a meter has been 
skipped in reading or the posting clerk 
thinks a reading is incorrect, the bill is 
set aside so that it will not be sent to the 
billing clerk but a re-read order written 
by the boy who carries ledgers. When 
completed, the reading rolls, carbon tapes 
and bills are returned to the work-in- 
progress clerk. All such items are later 
assigned to the billing clerks who insert 
the bills in the machines and from the 
parallel ledger accounts copy the previous 
reading and date, current reading, con- 
sumption and gross amount. The net 
and discount amounts which are also 
printed by the machines are secured from 
charts similar to those used by the debit 
posting clerks, the amounts being located 
by using the cubic feet figures instead of 
the gross figures so as to bring to light 
any errors on the part of the debit posting 
clerks in selecting the gross amounts. The 
billing clerks print on the bills prepay 
meter rental charges, also all unpaid back 
balances, the latter items not adding in 
the machine but printed only. Notations 
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such as “Mdse.” or “Arc Maint.” are 
noted on the bills for instructions to send 
such bills for the entry of merchandise or 
arc maintenance charges. 

The billing machines list and add the 
gross, discount and net amounts. They 
also add but do not list the previous read- 
ings, current readings and consumptions. 
When completed, such tapes, bills and 
debit carbon tapes are returned to the 
work-in-progress clerk, who adds the car- 
bon debit posting tapes on a calculator. 
The totals of the gross amounts on such 
tapes must agree with parallel totals on 
the billing tapes, the totals of the con- 
sumptions must agree with the totals of 
the consumptions on the billing tapes, the 
totals of the net amounts and the discount 
amounts on the billing tapes must agree 
with the totals of the gross amounts on 
the same tapes. Likewise, the totals of 
the previous readings subtracted from the 
totals of the present readings on the bill- 
ing tapes must agree with the totals of 
the consumptions on the same tapes. It 
will be seen from this, that if the recon- 
ciliation is properly attended to, an abso- 
lute proof is afforded on. all of the opera- 
tions. 

The cash stubs are taken out of the 
cash registers by the Bookkeeping Bureau 
stub clerk (the cashier and tellers do not 
have keys to the cash register stub 
boxes). After all such stubs are sorted 
by ledger numbers, the stub clerk adds 
them as to cash and discount, balancing 
with the cash register totals and the total 
cash. The cash stubs, together with the 
adding machine tapes, are then turned 
over to the work-in-progress clerk, who, 
in turn, assigns them to the credit posting 
clerks, who insert the pages in the ma- 
chines and post the cash and distount. 
After the stubs for a given ledger have 
been posted, the clerk observes the two 
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totals in the machine and compares them 
with the parallel totals on the stub clerk’s 
tape. In the event they balance, the 
credit recapitulation sheet for the day is 
inserted in the same machine and in the 
proper space for such ledger the totals 
are printed, being automatically trans- 
ferred in the machine to the total cumu- 
lating counters. After all ledgers have 
been posted, the grand totals in the three 
machines are added together and filled in 
in the total space on the credit sheet. In 
the event each ledger’s totals have been 
properly compared, the grand total will, 
of course, balance. A recapitulation by 
ledgers of the credits for the day is thus 
automatically obtained. The stubs, tapes 
and credit sheet are then returned to the 
work-in-progress clerk who re-compares 
the totals only as a final check. 

The carbon tapes for the “regular” and 
“miscellaneous” debit postings, also the 
tapes for the few “final” debit postings, 
are turned over to the control clerk by the 
work-in-progress clerk after a day’s work 
is completed. The ledger control clerk 
inserts a daily debit recapitulation sheet 
in one of the credit posting machines and 
prints in the proper spaces for the ledgers 
the different totals of each of the tapes. 
In the event there happens to be “regu- 
lar,” “miscellaneous” and “final” tapes 
for the same ledger, the three amounts 
are added into the machine with the car- 
riage held back and then printed on the 
sheet. The total cubic feet and gross 
amounts on the billing tapes are added 
for the day to balance with the debit 
sheet which proves that all tapes are in 
agreement. The daily credit recapitula- 
tion sheet is obtained automatically, as 
previously indicated, and is turned over 
to the control clerk each day. 

All gas ledger corrections or debit and 
credit memorandums are entered on the 
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ledger sheets by hand and turned over to 
the ledger control clerk. 

The ledger control clerk on the first of 
each month opens a new set of control 
sheets, one sheet for each ledger and one 
grand total sheet, and posts thereon the 
total balance outstanding as of the end 
of the previous month. Each day the 
sheets are inserted in the ledger control 
machine, and from the debit and credit 
recapitulation sheets and miscellaneous 
debit and credit memorandums makes the 
necessary postings to each control sheet, 
securing automatic additions, subtrac- 
tions and resulting balances. The grand 
total control sheet is handled in a similar 
manner, With this plan, the work at the 
end of the month is practically no differ- 
ent than the work each day, as it is only 
necessary to add the six or eight columns 
on the grand total control sheet and total 
the recapitulation of miscellaneous debit 
and credit memorandums and turn the 
books over to the treasurer’s department 
for journalizing. 

All the items entered on the ledgers 
each day such as reading rolls, re-reads, 
dial cards, meter lock orders, cash stubs, 
debit and credit memorandums and add- 
ing machine tapes, except debit posting 
tapes, are filed in 8” x 5” pasteboard 
boxes, one box for each day. In this 
way, reference may be made to any such 
items by securing the date of entry from 
the gas ledgers. The debit posting tapes 

. just mentioned are each day filed in en- 
velopes, one envelope being provided for 
each ledger for each month. In this way, 
at the end of a month, all the debit tapes 
for each ledger are in one envelope so 
that if in balancing a ledger one desires to 
check the debit tapes, they are readily 
available. It will have been noted that 
no credit tapes are formed at the time of 


- operating the machines at night. 


posting, it being thought that such tapes 
are unnecessary, as a balance with the 
cashier or stub clerk’s totals is made after 
each ledger is posted. 

Shortly after the first of each month, 
three clerks go through all ledgers and 
take off a trial balance of the outstanding 
amounts. Such totals are then compared 
with the balances as called for by the 
ledger control sheets. Where differences 
exist, such clerks check the work and 
locate any errors which have been made. 

In order to enlist the interest of the 
employes in developing a reasonable. 
speed in the operation of the machines, a 
bulletin is posted daily showing the re- 
sults for each individual as well as the 
total average results for the three opera- 
tions, namely: debit posting, credit post- 
ing and billing, the figures being shown 
for the day, to date in the current month, 
and for the preceding month. 

The quantity of work now being 
turned out is as follows: 

ey Average 
Debit Posting Dec. Nov. 


Regular Readings 123 121 
Re-reads 36 35 


Billing 

Baseier Readings 128 
Re-reads 38 38 
Final Readings 33 33 


Credit Posting 
Cash Stubs 97 107 

At the present time we have an insuffi- 
cient number of machines to take care of 
the entire volume of work during the day 
hours,. and, therefore, have a few men 
The 
total number of men required is as fol- 
lows: 

Operation 

Regular and re-read debit posting 
Regular, re-read and final billing 


Credit Posting 
Work-in-progress and calculate large bills i3 


(Continued on page 510) 
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Fixed Capital Records 


The following account of the St. Paul System forms only one portion of the 
Report of the Committee on Fixed Capital Records which will be presented at the 
Accounting Sessions of the 1923 Convention. The complete report will also con- 
tain a discussion of Indirect or Undistributed Costs by Messrs. A. C. Klein and C. 
A. Schlegal; a Proposed System of Fixed Capital Records by M. F. L. Conrad; 
Supplementary Fixed Capital Record Forms by Mr. E. L. Heyser, and the general 
recommendations of the committee on the entire subject of Fixed Capital Records. 
The Section is proud of the completeness and practical application of the Commit- 
tee reports to be presented at the Convention and is taking this means of affording 
the members an idea of what the program will contain. Next month it is hoped to 
print a copy of Mr. Edward Porter's article on Operating Budgets which will form 
part of the report of the Committee on Budgetary Control. (Eprtor’s Note.) 


7. FOLLOWING description and forms 
explain in a general way the method 
of keeping Fixed Capital Records and a 
Perpetual Inventory of the properties of 
the Saint Paul Gas Light Company. The 
adoption of this system has necessitated 
the addition of three new forms to the 
list of forms already used by the Account- 
ing department. These forms are shown 
as Exhibits A and B, following; a third 


ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT Co. 


form not shown being practically a dupli- 
cate of Exhibit B except that it is printed 
on yellow paper. 

Exhibit “A” is the form for the manu- 
script from which the typewritten record 
is made. Exhibit “B” is the form for 
the typewritten record, which is taken 
from the manuscript copy, and is bound 
in a special ledger binder known as the 
“Plant Ledger.” 


Exhibit o.% 


PAGE NO. 


Actual Size 8” x11” 
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teat ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT CO. Exhibit B 
cuassirication BOiler Plant Equipment 

ACCOUNT NO. #4 PAGE NO. 

LOCATION pper Levee oist.no. 26 


~ a 





MATERIAL INSTALLATION 
merce COETAtILS cosT cost 





CONTINUOUS TOTAL BROT. FORWARD 


Instelling a Connelly Class C-C-13 
260 H.P. 160# working pressure 
boiler, Foster Superheater, 50° 
Superheat and Harrington Stoker, 
50 Sq.Ft. crate Surface at Upper 
Levee Station. 

Cost to Jan. 1, 1922 = $14,840.53 


Foundation 


Poundation and install forced 
draft equipment for boiler 
Hauling 2 loads of crushed rock 
Hauling concrete mixer to Levee 
Hauling Concrete mixer to Bdison 
Station 
Use of concrete mixer #5 - 8 hours! 
@ $1.00 


ir ric 


Brick Arch - Leptak Pire Brick Co. 
Preight - Leptak Pire Brick Co. 
Pire brick A.P. Green Fire * ® 
Hauling Brick 

Hauling 54 #132 Arch Blocks 
Hauling 1 Beams 


i et 


Bricking boiler, A.W.M.Anderson 831.00 
Walls for air duct 


25 bbls. Lime 48.90 
20 yards ~ Sand ‘ 28.00 
49677 600% Insulatum 55.86 
147554|Smoke stack and erecting - Contract| 1188.00 
¥47263|Poster Superheater 262.50 
48050 |Bailey boiler meter 609.00 


: 
$0102] |Installing Bailey Meter 41.61 
¥49658 |Preicht and drayage 


CONTINUOUS TOTAL. CARRIED FORWARD 

















Actual Size 8%” x11” 


The third form which is practically a erty within the city and property outside 
duplicate of Exhibit “B”, is filed in dis- the city. The city and county districts are 
trict order in a steel file. The entire city closely linked up with the 100-foot map 
has been divided into forty-four dis- system used by the company. Each map 
tricts.. Each district is one mile wide by liis th ih nite meal of «eile Ohie 


one and a half miles long. That part of , 5 Meteleb 
the county lying outside of the city limits by one-half of a mile long. Each distric 


has also been divided into districts and includes — i districts. The a 
given a separate series of numbers such of the division into districts gee a 
as “County District No. 1,” “County Dis- the checking of the Queetees = Ge Be 
trict No. 2,” etc. This has been done in and to reduce the size of the units 
order to make a separation between prop- handled. 
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Exhibits “C”, “D”, “E”, and “F” are 
examples of work orders, shop orders, 
and sales orders from which entries are 
made in the Plant Ledger. Entries are 
also made from vouchers. The reference 
column on the ledger sheet (Exhibit 
“A”) bears the numbers of work orders, 
shop orders, sales orders, or vouchers, 
with the prefixes W.O., S.O., or V., from 
which entries are made. Thus, at all 
times, the Plant Ledger is an index giv- 
ing a direct reference to the sources of 
information, where the details may be 
found. 
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Field engineers are responsible for the 
accuracy of the information submitted to 
the Fixed Capital Records division. They 
keep constantly in touch with the engi- 
neering work that is being carried on at 
the various plants in order that they may 
be in a position to vouch for the reports 
of material and labor used on any job. 

The records are made to conform with 
the Uniform System of Accounts as pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 
Forms for summarizing have not been 
made up as yet, but will undoubtedly be 
very similar to the forms for details. 
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Exhibit C 
Actual size 6” x4” 
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120 Ft. 1/2" Gal. conduit ep 
6 " Qutlet bexes s=!7--2™ 65H 
6- z ° ® Covers 75) 
2- bed L.8. condulet -37 iy J 
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12- Locknuts 0% 
12 "  Busbings 03s" 
5 Sign receptacies 
12-1/4 x 3" Togzle bolts . 0% 
12-1/4 x 1 1/2" Steve belts . 00S 
20 -Ft. Perforated Iron ~ORF - 
235 Ft. #14 R.C. wire 

6-Al Cable clamps 

12-2" x 1/4" Pierce bolts’ c#7 
12-10" Hacksaw blades ll 

1 Sign receptacle 



































LABOR 


Jchnson 13 
Joe 13 
Gordon 13 
Cummings 13 
Truck #4 13 
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St. Paul Gas Light Co. Deve nw 2 4001 
_ Charee__11092 __. SHOP ORDER Credit os 
S Shep 
Nature of Order_To inatal) electric wiring and lights for = Ss 


ORIGINAL 
Form 54 
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Exhibit D 
Actual size 6” x 4” 








Form No. 1608 ST. PAUL GASIIGHT Co, ““* 39 e888 - a 
Copy ¢ Installation of Gas Service Pipe Connections 
To Engr. Dept. AUTHORIZATION FOR INSTALLATION 


Date of Authorisation__/— 5 _1922) Date of 2 
___ 352 3c, Rebert St. 
InsTaLLaTION ADDRESS 
N. Tex. 
- Presewr Appress__. S&me___ 
Krsp or Bumpma_____ Factory ®5xBu New. On Main ax Qa. 
Nature of Order. [ 
To be in when work is completed “ ‘\ { 
Pipe laid from main in street to meter in b it / 


Pipe laid from main in street to lot line —  te 
Pipe laid from lot line to meter in b LY seer 


Amount of charge LE; mode sae nee oe a 
Add Winter Amount 
Add extra charge__ft. ‘antiuanl acces. ae 
Amount 
































Total 
Date work completea_// 7 19053 Ges Dist’d 
Date Billed / 192___ 


Return this order to the Company's — 
ses ieoeina to hesceaene hageiteniac’ 2 eee 


Exhibit E 
Actual size 6” x4” 
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ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT CO. Porm 66 
Acct. Dept. Copy HILL STREET SHOP WORK ORDER =, 
NATURE OF ORDER TO instal) Seiley Meter ss. cna accr. no__11155_ _ 


on Connelly hoiler at. Levee 








MATERIAL 








Article 


TELL “— 
ae Kad ough leng s 
Yh" > 
Te EE 
MED RPT 
Axx lt Gugl. 
Si x/h, Lele 
3g xD Aon 
5 ple ge/ 
44-79 Yy aah Coehen 
Ya” theaa”~ 
Yo” Carin, 122 
































Credit Account No. 2131 











Machine Operating Acct. 
Indirect Expense 
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Exhibit F Actual Size 6” x 4” 


Billing Exhibit 
A real live Working Exhibit of the 
Latest System of Machine Billing 


ACCOUNTING SECTION EXHIBIT 
Every day, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
A. G. A. Annual Convention and Exhibition 
Atlantic City, Oct. 15-19, 1923 



































ADVERTISING SECTION 
B. J. MULLANEY, Chairman J. M. BENNETT, Vice-Chairman 
CHARLES W. PERSON, Secretary 
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The Education of the Public Utility Employe’ 


F. C. FREEMAN, Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


O PARAPHRASE, “All the World is a 
School”—a mighty complex school, 
’tis true, but one in which it has only 
dawned upon us in a faint way as to the 
why thereof. We are here for a purpose 
—a purpose which is the ultimate salva- 
tion of the world. We are only beginning 
to realize that we are our brother’s keep- 
er. We are here for service to him, the 
fellow alongside us, to make life easier 
and pleasanter for him, to help him, 
through himself. The materialistic pleas- 
ures which may come to us are small, 
indeed, when measured by the spiritual 
happiness which we learn to know 
through the good we have done for the 
other fellow. A good deed has its double 
reward, to the receiver and to the giver. 
As a world we are still in the kinder- 
garten class. As individuals, through in- 
difference, lack of knowledge and the 
inertia of the world itself, we are mostly 
beginners in time’s school—a few scat- 
tered through the various grades—and 
some are teachers. With the world’s 


*The U. G. I. Circle. 


graduation day ages away, let us all try 
to move it a few seconds nearer. 

A public utility is a collective effort of 
community usefulness. We, as a public 
utility, fulfill and serve the wants of those 
alongside us. To our present day indus- 
trial civilization we are indispensable. 
Where would we be today with our com- 
munity well, the roadside sewer, the one- 
horse chaise, tallow candles, horse motive 
power, human message carriers and wood 
fires? Yes, where would we be—but 
who ever stops to think of it. 

We have become so accustomed to re- 
ceive from the public utility that we have 
never thought how it came about that we 
do receive. We have taken the public 
utility for granted and unfortunately we, 
as public utility employes, have each been 
so busy with our individual part of the 
whole that we likewise have taken our- 
selves for granted and have failed to 
realize what the purpose and function of 
the utility is. As a cog of the wheel we 
do not know that there is a wheel which 
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supplies power to the shaft at the center. 
If we utility men have failed, is it any 
wonder that the community at large does 
not know? Let us first put our house in 
order and then as utility employes spread 
the gospel of the public utility—Com- 
munity Service. 

As a public utility we make the way 
easier for those who live with us by 
fulfilling their fundamental wants. Our 
task is a noble one. We are far different 
from the present-day order of private 
business. There are only a few main or 
basic facts which we employers need 
learn relative to the public utility busi- 
ness so that we may intelligently teach 
those with whom we come into contact. 

First: The amount of money taken in 
by the utility through its rates for service 
too seldom has but a little factor of safety 
over the amount which it passes out. The 
income is equal to the outgo. The utility 
is but the clearing house for the public, 
who, through it, pay at cost for the ser- 
vice they have received. This cost is the 
low one of collective pooling of com- 
munity wants, rather than the high one 
of each individual attempting to supply 
his own wants. 

Second: The machinery, tools, plant 
and means for supplying the public with 
their wants are not built or paid for by 
money received as rates for service. In 
order to build these structures the utility 
goes out and borrows the money which 
stockholders have saved. The utility 
pays for the cost of the loan of such 
money just the same as it pays for the 
wages of labor, materials, etc. The rates 
for service do not have an excess item 
which may be used for building the facili- 
ties of service. 

Third: The utility is regulated by a 
public utility commission which indirectly 
has been appointed by the people. This 
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commission regulates the character of 
service and the rates for such service. 
The interests of the utility and public are 
mutual so that each receives fair con- 
sideration by the commission. If unjust 
character of service or rates are forced 
upon the utility the savings of the people 
will not be attracted to or invested by 
loaners in that public utility so that the 
utility will not be enabled to extend its 
facilities and in the end the public will 
be the losers. 

Fourth: The users of the utility service 
may émploy their savings in the utility. 
If they will not, cannot or care not to, 
they at least should be willing to pay for 
the cost of the money which has been 
employed for their own welfare by others 
who are willing to make such investment. 

During the days of the grist mill on the 
village stream, John Miller was personal- 
ly known by his co-workers and his cus- 
tomers. There were no problems then 
for this semi-public utility as all ques- 
tions or inquiries could be answered. as 
between John and Jack. Today, with the 
broad field of public utility customers 
and the vast number of utility workers, 
there no longer exists a direct personal 
contact and consequently ignorance, prej- 
udice and misunderstanding have at times 
caused much ill-will toward and poor re- 
gard for the public utility by the public. 

Through we public utility workers 
there still exists personal contact, but in 
the main we have failed to realize it. The 
utility employe’s family is in continuous 
contact with friends and acquaintances 
over the back fence, in the corner store, 
on street cars, in societies, in churches, 
everywhere in their daily life. What 
answer have they for the man who says 
to them: “Your company is a rotten 
bunch of robbers.” To them the utility is 
nothing more than an abstract company, 
































and to the average utility worker it like- 
wise is an indefinite something, “the com- 


pany.” But mind you, the dissatisfied 
one said “Your Company!” To him the 
employe represented the company. Every 
employe to the public is the company, so 
why not make it true and have them 
become real representatives ? 

Education of the utility employe is of 
two kinds: 


1. Trade, occupational or technical 
training and advancement. 

2. Knowledge and information rela- 
tive to company. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
treat of occupational training and ad- 
vancement but in the main such educa- 
tion is accomplished by: 


_ 1, Co-worker and foreman instruc- 
tion. 

2. Classes for such employes who are 
numerous and do similar work—as tele- 
phone operators and gas fitters. 

3. Cadet system. 

4. Attendance at evening school and 
extension courses. 

5. Part time attendance during work- 
ing hours at schools and colleges. 

6. Regular school and college stu- 
dents working part time, as Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays, vacations and eve- 
nings, for the utility. 

The officers and manager of a company 
are inclined to feel and act as if they were 
the sole representatives of the company, 
whereas, in fact, they are only one of the 
many. Each employe in his daily busi- 
ness and private contact with the public 
is absolutely the company to them. The 
employe should not only be well trained 
in the direct line of his service to the pub- 
lic but also in the courtesy and knowledge 
of the company beyond his own special 
line, so that the company, in answer to 
the consumer, the public, may directly 
instill confidence in place of doubt and 
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mistrust. “I don’t know” is a poor 
answer for any employe to a consumer. 

The education of the employe in the 
affairs of the company and in lines of 
service, other than his own, may be ac- 
complished through pamphlets which 
reach all at one time, through lectures 
which reach many at a time, through 
classes which are more intensive and 
cover a comparatively few at a time, and 
best of all, by direct contact with the 
individual. 

The relative importance of employes 
in this education in company affairs and 
the service of other departments than 
their own is as follows: 


Telephone operators. ; 
Complaint or information department. 
Meter readers. 

Appliance and sales promotion. 
Appliance and meter fitters. 

Street main and supply department. 
Coke sales department. 

Customers’ accounts department. 
Holder operators. 

Meter repair department. 
Manufacturing department. 


This classification is in the order of 
frequency that the employes come into 
contact with the public during their daily 
business life. However, in private life 
away from the job, they are all of like 
importance as company representatives. 
A company good enough to work for, 
good enough to be a part of, is good 
enough to be well represented by the em- 
ploye, otherwise he or she is a living lie. 
Employes are willing and anxious to 
know their company, they want to be in- 
telligent representatives, so why not give 
them the opportunity of learning the 
facts? 

It should be the aim of the manage- 
ment to bring the workers of each de- 
partment into as direct personal contact 
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with the work of all other departments 
as it is possible to do. This especially 
applies to the employes who are telephone 
operators, complaint, information and or- 
der clerks, meter readers, appliance and 
promotion salesmen and appliance and 
meter fitters. 

Two-day courses may be established 
at the gas works for instruction of all 
employes in gas manufacture. A part 
of one day should be devoted to class 
work, where diagrams, samples, descrip- 
tion, questions and answers, would explain 
carburetted blue gas manufacture. The 
other part of the day could be given up 
to a trip through the plant in further con- 
tact with the apparatus of the classroom 
explanations. Similarly, the other day 
should be taken up by coal gas manufac- 
ture. Stress should be laid on the fact 
that the boys of the works make a con- 
tinuously uniform quality product in 
heat value and purity. The classes may 
be made up from the representatives of 
different departments at the same time. 

A half day should be devoted to classes 
in the meter repair shop, the big lesson 
of which is that gas meters are the most 
accurate commercial means of commodity 
measurement, and that meters run slow 
rather than fast. 

Employes who come into direct daily 
contact with the public should accom- 
pany, at least for two days, the distribu- 
tion men attending to appliance installa- 
tions, meter work and appliance service 
work at the homes of customers. One 
such employe should be assigned to one 
distribution man. Further, they should 
visit the extremes of the main system, 
holder and pumping stations and be in- 
structed in the rudiments of main and 
supply pipe laying and the methods em- 
ployed for putting the gas out on the 
town. The foremen of all other depart- 
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ments should at least receive the benefit 
of this direct contact distribution instruc- 
tion. 

For educational work in each company 
there should be selected a director who 
will plan, co-ordinate and direct the work. 
Each department should have a head to 
co-operate with the director in placing 
the function of other departments before 
his co-workers and in bringing the work 
of his department as instruction to those 
of other departments. These depart- 
mental heads, by preparation of material 
for pamphlets, lectures and classes, should 
acquaint others, and even some of their 
own departments, with the part they play 
toward the welfare of the community. It 
is surprising how little men in a large gas 
works know about the big task of gas 
making in their place of daily labor, as 
they usually are only a part of the whole. 

The employes’ magazine offers a fine 
opportunity of explanation and education 
for those men whom it is impossible to 
bring into direct contact with the work of 
others. This may be supplemented by 
special stereotyped or printed articles. 

Next to classroom work are lectures as 
the best means of education. These lec- 
tures may be confined to parts of a de- 
partment or several departments at a 
time, dependent upon numbers. While 
some of us may not learn by reading, we 
all at least can hear. Questions should 
be asked and answered. If possible, an 
advance copy of the talk should be dis- 
tributed to assist a better understanding 
and to help form questions. Lectures 
should be given to as small groups as 
possible, but not to exceed preferably 150 
at a time. The lecturer need not neces- 
sarily be a good talker, but he should be 
best qualified as to his knowledge of the 
particular subject matter. Talks should 
preferably be less than one hour in length. 























Following are a few subjects for talks: 


History of gas business and company. 

Financial working of a utility. 

Future of gas business. 

What is coke and how to use it. 

Consumers’ gas meter. 

Gas rates—Utility Commission. 

Meter reading and customers’ 
counts. 

How a customer’s order is received and 
handled. 

Uses of gas—novel and large installa- 
tions. 

So-called poor gas and high bills. 





ac- 





To educate the employes is no small 
task nor is it a cheap one, but it is a sure 
but slow way of education for the public. 
The indirect cost is not less than two per 
cent of the yearly pay roll. Knowledge 
of the company instills confidence, it 
becomes the employes’ company, no long- 
er impersonal, but a living thing, some- 
thing to be proud of. Such education is 
an absolute means of pulling together, co- 
operative spirit, company spirit, pride of 
participation in a big job for the public 
good. A decent man, as a part of a decent 
company, is his own champion. 

The educational work of employes 
should be a continuous yearly task. Don’t 
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do it at the expense of the employe. If 
you use his time, pay him for it. Keep 
everlastingly at it, for we utility men 
have a late start. 

Do the employes want it? In one situa- 
tion an employe upon return from his 
distribution trip back to the gas plant re- 
marked, “I have been working here 
thirty-five years and never knew what be- 
came of the gas we made—now I know 
this is a fine company.” Men working on 
meter repairs on piece basis, were willing 
to sacrifice their own time to take the gas- 
works course. 

Do employes need it? What is the re- 
ply of the average fitter to the customer 
who remarks: “Your water gas has a lot 
of water in it this winter !”? 

We employes perform our part of the 
utility service to the community. We give 
an indispensable necessity to present-day 
civilization. If that civilization is to main- 
tain itself, it may have to be protected 
against itself. Free open public knowl- 
edge of the utility can only bring good. 
Let the utility worker take out into the 
world the facts of his business. He is 
waiting for the opportunity. Give it to 
him! 
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Bookkeeping Without Books 
Don’t miss a Full Display and Demonstration 
of this Unique System 
at the 
ACCOUNTING SECTION EXHIBIT 
Every day, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

A. G. A. Annual Convention and Exhibition 


Atlantic City, 
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The Humphrey Radiant- 
fire is sold by your gas 
| company or dealer. 

Please ask for it by name. 
There are many gas heat- 
ing devices but only one 
genuine Humphrey prod- 
uct. You, ofcourse, are not 
interested in imitations. 
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Public Servants 





of the Nation 


For more than twenty-three 
years our company has en- 
joyed the confidence and 
respect of the Gas industry 
of America. 


As manufacturers of lighting 
and heating appliances we 
have played our part in the 
development of a great na- 
tional service. 


And, though our contribu- 
tions have modestly 
made, we know that Humph- 
rey products have been con- 
structive factors in raising the 
standard of home 

Of all public utilities, none 


are more essential to the wel- 
fare of the nation than the 
great natural and artificial 
gas companies. 


With their immense invest- 
ments of capital and bigrey 
efficient organization, they 
oad ules Geoeatil oon 

most i 
element that.the world has 
ever known. 


Gas service is a basic need of 
homelife. The producingcom- 


panies deserve your support 
and a ragga ong 
in the sense of the term, 
public servants of the nation. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 768 


“IF IT'S HEAT YOU WANT YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS—IT'S CLEANER” 


“The HUMPHREY 


[Yadiantfire 


A worthy contribution to the cause of better public relations. 


This advertisement was in two colors and occupied a full page in the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 7th. 
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Operating Expenses--Capital Expenses 


and taxes. 
‘While 40.51% may seem like o 
of income 


a tepatl. 
fon w iE? 
Tetifeice 


year ending Sepeember 30, 1922, 
jus 





The annual financial statement dissected and explained in detail 
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The 1923 


3 hoes FIRST rush of applications for 
space at our Fifth Annual Exhibition 
in Atlantic City this year was the most 
overwhelming ever experienced at Head- 


quarters, Within ten days after the first 
mailing of the prospectus we received 
seventy-five applications for space, among 
which were several companies who had 
either not exhibited last year or who had 
just come into membership this year, and 
in the vast majority of cases each appli- 
cant desired a greater amount of space 
than that which he occupied last year. 

In addition, the new Industrial Gas 
Section will make it a point to have the 
industrial appliance manufacturers rep- 
resented as exhibitors in greater numbers 
than last year. 

Right here it will be interesting to 
know that last year the manufacturer’s 


Exhibition 

exhibit occupied 19,500 square feet of ex- 
hibition space divided among three 
rooms. This year 27,500 square feet of 
space (of which: already over eighty- 
five per cent is applied for) is available 
and when construction is complete will 
be under one roof. 

Good use will be made of the front 
porches of the Pier. No better location 
for a display to attract the greatest num- 
ber of people is available anywhere. On 
the one side a public exhibit will be 
planned which will be designed to interest 
those who use the domestic gas burning 
appliances. On the other side will be an 
exhibit of immense interest to those in all 
industries who have to do with the appli- 
cation of heat in their particular field, an 
exhibit representing the use of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. 
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F YOU are not on the following list of 

those firms who have applied for space 

at the 1923 Exhibition, you should act 

quickly. Over eighty-five per cent of the 

space has already been applied for as 

shown on the accompanying plan. 

A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Acme Brass ‘Works, Detroit, Mich. 

American Gas Appliance Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

American Gas Journal, New York, N. Y. 

American Meter Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Range & Foundry Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

American Safety Lock Co., Ardmore, Pa. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Atlantic Tubing Co., Providence, R. I. 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barber-Green Co., Aurora, IIl. 

The Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bastian-Morley Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The G. S. Blodgett Co., Burlington, Vt. 

The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co., 
Cicero, Iil. 

Geo. M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, IIl. 

The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

The Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, O. 

James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, III. 

Combustion Utilities Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
, * 
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Have You Reserved Your Exhibition Space? 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, 
Ind. 
Wm. M. Crane Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
‘Wis. 
Dangler Stove Co., Division, Cleveland, 
O. 
M. T. Davidson Co., New York, N. Y. 
Defiance Check Writer Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Elliott-Fisher Co., New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eriez Stove & Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 
Foxboro Co. Inc., Foxboro, Mass. 
Gas Age-Record, Chicago, Ill. — New 
York, N. Y. 
Gas Industry, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Gas Utilities Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Gas Appliance Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The J. H. Grayson Mfg. Co., Athens, O. 
John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, O. 
Honeywell Heating Specialties Co., Wa- 
bash, Ind. 
Humphrey Co., Div., Ruud Mfg. Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Improved Equipment Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Intercolonial Gas Journal of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson Gas Appliance Co., Cedar Ra- 
pids, Ia. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Wm. Kane Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Kompak Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lambert Meter Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Lattimer-Stevens Co., Columbus, O. 

The Lovekin Water Heater Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass. 

Maryland Meter Works, Baltimore, Md. 

Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa. 

The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Til. 

National Stove Co., Div., Lorain, O. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Process Stove Co., Div., Cleveland, 
O. 

Payne Dean, Ltd., Stamford, Conn. 

Peerless Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pittsburgh Meter Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pittsburg Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; 

Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Protecto Safety Appliance Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Radiant Heat Corp. of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, Il. 

Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 

Remington Typewriter Co. Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Young- 
wood, Pa. 

The PH & FM Roots Co., Connersville, 
Ind. 

Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Il. 

Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

B. Ryan Co., New York, N .Y. 

Safety Gas Lighter Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The Sands Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

The Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scott Gas Appliance Co. Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Selas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Semet Solvay Co., Syracuse, N.*Y. 

The S. B. Sexton Stove & Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

J. B. Slattery & Bro. Inc., Brooklyn, N 
7<. 2 

The Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Strause Gas Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Sunshine-Jasper Co. Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Superbo Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Superior Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Surface Combustion Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, O. 

Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J. 

Trolley Supply Co., Gas Appliance Div., 
Massilon, O. 

Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works, Boston, 
Mass. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

United Utilities & Engineering Corp., 
Lansdale, Pa. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines (Department of 
Interior ) 

U. S. Bureau of Standards (Department 
of Commerce) 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. 

Western Gas Construction Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

West Gas Improvement Co. of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

Wilder Metal Co., Niles, O. 

H. A. Wilson Co., Newark, N. J. 

The A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
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The exhibition spaces 
showp in black on the 
diagram opposite are 
those already taken. 
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Have you made your 
reservation? 
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R. M. SEARLE, Chairman 








INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


Cc. W. BERGHORN, Jr., Secretary 


E. J. STEPHANY, Vice-Chairman 














Industrial Gas Section Notes 


tony POWER to achieve results of benefit 
to the gas industry through the efforts 
of the A. G. A. lies in the personnel of the 
Managing Committee and special com- 
mittees of each of our sections. 

Realizing this, Mr. R. M. Searle, Chair- 
man of the Industrial Gas Section, has 
asked the following men to serve on two 
of the important committees; namely, 
Managing Committee and Nominating 
Committee, and from whom acceptances 
of these appointments are expected. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


J. B. Allington, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

F, F. Cauley, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, III. 

H. H. Clark, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, IIl. 

D. J. Harding, York Gas Company, 
York, Pa. 

H. M. Henry, Combustion Utilities 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

H. O. Loebell, Combustion Utilities 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

E. D. Milener, Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. T. Rasch, Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 
J. F. Reynolds, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, New York, N. Y. 
F. M. Rosenkrans, Henry L. Doherty & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

N. T. Sellman, Association Headquar- 
ters, New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Smith, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. Vittinghoff, Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 





R. E. Ramsey, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. A. Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. J. Stephany, Equitabie Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


E. D. Milener, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. H. Smith, Boston Consolidated Gas 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. J. Stephany, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The personnel of the Committee to 
have charge of the public exhibit of in- 
dustrial appliances at the Fifth Annual 
Convention will be decided on at an early 


‘ date. Besides the work of arranging for 


this exhibit the committee will use its 
efforts and influence toward having the 
manufacturers of industrial appliances 
exhibit their products at the Exhibition. 

The advantages to such manufacturers 
are many. Right now the whole industry 
is interested in the industrial application 
of gas. As brought out at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Section the relation- 
ship between the gas man and the manu- 
facturer should be a close one in order 
that the big work of the development of 
uses for gas may go on efficiently and 
with the least amount of friction of in- 
terests, 

No better opportunity for the cement- 
ing of such relationship exists. than at our 
Annual Convention and Exhibition 
where gas men and appliance men from 
all parts of the country will meet. 
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Gas Heated Incubators 


Total capacity—6000 eggs. 
Incubator temperature—103° F. 
Monthly consumption—22,000 cu. ft. 
For more detailed information, Apply to A. G. A. Headquarters. 
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45 Boiler H. P. Available at a 


Moment’s Notice 


3 15-H.P. high-pressure boilers supply steam to three 60’-paper 
corrugating machines. 


Boilers fed automatically and all condensation is returned to a 
hot well tank and used over again. 


Boiler pressure, 85-lb. gauge. 
Water supply pressure, 15-lbs. 
Monthly gas consumption, approximately 450,000 cu. ft. 


For more detailed information, Apply to A. G. A. Headquarters. 
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Hot Water for Commercial Buildings 


Two Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters. 

600-gal. storage tank. 

System—calculating. 

Maximum gas consumption—140 cu. ft. per hr. per heater. 


For more detailed information, Apply to A. G. A. Headquarters. 
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COMMERCIA 


WILLIAM GOULD, Chairman 


L SECTION 


J. E. DAVIES, Vice-Chairman 





LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 





MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 





Barnes, Boston, Mass. 
BaktTLetTt, Cr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Borke, E. adianapolis, Ind. (Indiana) 
Mexico. Missouri) 
Gas. Eng.) 


C., Pittsfield, ass. (N. 
W, i wv. Allentown, Pa. Penneylvania) 
CrawForD, ¥ M., S Cal. (Pacific 
t 
De . A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Empire State 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 
ew Haven, Conn 
J. J., New Orleans, La. (South Central) 
tumwa, Ia. Glows) 
ewark, N 
New York. —  - 
, Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
” Bridgeton N. J. (New Jersey) 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





an Francisco, 

















‘Jonzs, Jacos B: 
Kann, B. B., 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED 


Gas Sales of N. E.) 
“Mich. (Michigan) 


(Wisconsin) 


TO DATE 





Cooperation with Architects . a Builders— R. S. Home Economics —— Bureau—PuiLMeRr 


Dovut, New York 


Cooperation with the Plumber and Heating Dealer— Dealt 


F. H. Kwyaprp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ew Haven 
Prici cing—A. A. P. po Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stimulation—J. +E. Davies, Chicago, Ill. 





Gas Appliance Sales 


CHART is kept at Association head- 
quarters on which is recorded the 


A 


dollar appliance sales per meter of the 
two hundred member companies who are 
sending in their reports. 

It is quite evident, from the wide fluc- 
tuation in the sales performance of these 
various companies, that no standard of 


rating can be set. If we assume that 
$5.00 per year per meter is a fair per- 
formance, a glance at the chart will dis- 
* close the fact that less than 50% of these 
200 companies are keeping up to such a 
standard. 

These differences are so pronounced 
that many sales managers will quite 
naturally ask themselves why their sales © 
are not on a parity with some of the lead- 
ers. Does it mean that a small per- 
centage of the companies have such un- 


Per Meter Contest 


usually favorable local conditions that 
they are able to make particularly good 
sales records or does it mean that the 
sales organizations of these leading com- 
panies are more energetic and resourceful 
than the majority? 

Perhaps the idea of sustained mer- 
chandising activity throughout the twelve 
months of the year, if adopted by all com- 
panies, will bring the desired results. It 
is with this thought in mind that the 
Sales Stimulation Committee has been 
issuing to the member companies special 
sales bulletins which are designed to give 
the sales manager suggestions for con- 
tinuity of sales effort. 

The standing of the ten leading com- 
panies in our Dollar Appliance Sales Per 
Meter Contest for the nine months end- 
ing May 31 is shown below. All member 
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gas companies are eligible to send in their companies making the best sales records 
figures and compete in this contest. A for the twelve-month period from Sep- 
first and second prize will be awarded at tember, 1922, to August, 1923, inclusive. 
the October Convention in Atlantic City Special blanks on which to record your 
to the two Northern and the two Southern sales will be supplied on request . 


Standing of first ten companies which have reported for the nine months ending May 31st. 


Average 
Northern Group ' Meters Sales per Meter 

per Month 
1, North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, Ill. ........... eee $1.22 
2. Emporia Gas Co., Emporia, Kansas .................- 1,017 1.21 

3. Freeport Gas Co., Freeport, Ill. ..................002- 5,154 1.02 tie 

4. Wisconsin Valley Elec. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ...... 1,032 1.02 tie 
5. Madison Gas & Elec. Co., Madison, Wis. ...........- 10,582 93 
6 Elkhart Gas & Fuel Co., Elkhart, Ind. ............... 5,445 89 
7. Lexington Gas Co., Lexington, Mass. ................ 557 78 
8. Ottumwa Gas Co., Ottumwa, Iowa ................... 4,450 77 

9. Public Service Gas Co., Princeton, N. J. ........ See 504 75 tie 

10. Pocatello Gas & Pr. Co., Pocatello, Idaho ............ 1,732 75 tie 

Southern Group 

1. Rocky Mount Public Works, Rocky Mount, N.C. .... 2,325 $1.90 
2. Oulende Gee Ge. Oriando. Flaw oo. oo eke 1,451 1.88 
3. Southern Public Utilities Co., Charlotte, N. C. ...... 4,874 1.50 
4. Baton Rouge Elec. Co., Baton Rouge, La. .......... 2,232 1.23 
5. Columbus Elec. & Pr. Co., Columbus, Ga. ........... 2,720 1.12 
6. Nashville Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, Tenn. ...... 11,920 77 
7. St. Augustine Gas & Elec. Co., St. Augustine, Fla. .... 2,088 61 
8. Pensacola Gas Co., Pensacola, Fla. ................+- 3,274 53 
9. Suffolk Gas & Elec. Co., Suffolk, Va. ............... 937 51 
10. Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. ..............0.05. 9,663 A3 


& & od 


Master Plumbers Hear a Word on 
Co-operation 


On June 26, Mr. Frank H. Knapp, representing the American Gas Associa- 
tion, addressed the members of the National Association of Master Plumbers at 
their Annual Convention in Atlantic City, on the subject of “Gas Company and 
Plumbing Dealer Co-operation.” 


Copies of the recently issued A. G. A. Bulletin, on this subject, were dis- 
tributed to the five hundred Master Plumbers who were in the Convention Hall. 
Following the reading of the Bulletin, Mr. Knapp suggested to the attenders that 
upon their return home, they interview the managing executive of their local 
gas company and endeavor to bring about the co-operative effort recommended 
by our committee. 


The atmosphere of friendliness towards the gas company and a willingness 
to co-operate was quite evident at this meeting ; this can be further consummated 
were our members to take the initiative in their respective localities and make a 
special effort to enlist the interest of their plumbing dealers. 


Copies of the special Bulletin, referred to, may be had from the A. G. A. 
Headquarters. 
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Some of Laclede Gas Light Co’s Advertising 


This sign is 23 ft. long by 23 ft. high and the panel is so con- 
structed that the ‘‘Ad’’ can be changed. 
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Displays that Bring Results 


This is the model gas kitchen displayed by the Denver Gas and 
Electric Light Company during the Better Homes Exposition Week 
in June. 


Such excellent displays, as the one reproduced, have a real value 
from a publicity and good-will standpoint, as well as being produc- 
tive of actual sales of appliances and gas. 


























TECHNICAL SECTION 


F. C. WEBER, Chairman 


H. C. WEHNERT, Vice-Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 








MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 





Bates, H. E., Chicago, III. 

BECKJORD, Ww. New York, N. 

BERRY, Water M., Washington, dD. Cc. 
BERTKE, W. Ft Sioux Yar’ # Iowa) 


BURDICE, New Yor 
Brown, J. A., ea Mich (Michigan) 
Cook, Je. - Baltimore, 

CorNISH, aye Pa. (Pennsylvania 
DuNN, #8 Sinan! saeepve State G. & E.) 
CATON, SA Mich 

{LBERT, ¥ L., St. Joseph Mo. (Missouri) 

PERRIER, jas, Atlanta, Ga. (Southern) 

Fretpner, A. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freeman, F. C., ’ Providence, 

HarrENKAMP, ie P., Rochester, N. “YY. 





Haut, E. L., Portland, Ore. (Pacific Coast) 
Howarp, A. C., New Nes ig a Y. 
Hoy, C. W., Glassboro, 
Humpurers, - 

ouNson, G. Bend, Ind. (Indiana 

YONS, Bb. F fing Wis. (Wisconsin) 
Orren, ge ro H., Plymouth, Mass. (Gas Sales of N. 


Mass. 
+5 Tli. (Illinois) 
—_ aenee (South Central) 
delphi, Pa 
Boston, Mass. 
gag Mass. 














VirrixeHorr, H 
Wuutes, L. J., 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Carbonization and Complete Gasification of Coal— 
4 . Chester, 
fantarde—W aren Forstaut, Phila- 
a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. Miuter, Rochester, ¥; 
Deposits in Gas Pi and Meters—Dr. R. L. Brown, 
ot ah 
Disposal of W 


aste trem Gas Plants—L. J. Wmutex, 
Distribution Design—R. G. Griswo.p, 


Coke—V. 


Fy Mass. 
York, 


Fundamentals of Peatenins | pm Scrubbing—W. H. 
Earue, Rochester, N. 


New 


Holder—H. E. naw. Chi 

Measurements ho “Volumes of Gas—M. E. 
ENESH, Shi 

ones 

R 


an 5 ee Ta. 
F Wine. Boston, Mass. 

perlieciesn. et A. R. ay VE Pittsburgh, Pa. 

~ @ s ~amntiiels H. Fouweter, iladel- 

1a. 





Specifications for Gas Coal—H. J. Ross, Pittsburgh, 


Standardization of Capacities 


Consumers’ Meters— 
Watton Forsta, Phiedtehe Pa. 





Report of the Committee on Waste Disposal 
from Gas Plants 


L. J. WILLIEN, Chairman, C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 


4 am CoMMITTEE during the past year 
acted as an advisory committee and 
stood ready to assist any member com- 
pany that was confronted with a problem 


in Waste Disposal. The Committee was 
called upon only once during the year for 
advice. That was in connection with the 
disposal of waste from a water gas plant. 
Two members of the Committee visited 
the plant and submitted a report on the 
situation which included definite recom- 
mendations. 


Tar Emulsions 

’ The problem of dehydrating tar emul- 
sions was put up to the Chemical Com- 
mittee which passed it on to the Waste 
Disposal Committee. The following is 
all the data which the Committee col- 
lected : 

The formation of tar emulsions, es- 
pecially water gas tar emulsions, can usu- 
ally be traced to the operating conditions 
existing around the plant. In the Appen- 
dix of this report will be found some 
recommendations in regard to the care 
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and operation of the different pieces of 
apparatus that have to do with the re- 
moval of tar from the gas, which will re- 
duce the formation of tar emulsions to a 
minimum 

The relief holder tank is generally used 
as a “dumping ground” for all tar and 
liquors produced around the plant. The 
movement of the holder causes a churn- 
ing of the liquid in the tank and tends to 
keep the tar in the form of an emulsion. 
After a few years the holder tank be- 
comes full of tar emulsion, which runs 
off through the overflow pipe. The gas 
company then realizes that they have a 
problem on their hands. The tar in the 
form of an emulsion instead of being an 
asset is a liability. No tar refinery will 
buy it or even accept it as a gift. Asa 


, fuel it is worthless because it will not 


burn, and it is not permissible to run it 
into a sewer or steam. 

The following are a few methods 
which have been used for the dehydra- 
tion of tar emulsions: 

(1) Spray method: This consists in 
heating the tar to about 150 deg F. to 160 
deg. F., then pumping it into a large set- 
tling tank through an ordinary spray 
nozzle at a pressure of from 80 to 100 


pounds per sq. in. After being sprayed ~ 


into the settling tank, the tar is allowed 
to settle, keeping the temperature at about 
150 deg. to 160 deg. F. The spraying 
seems to break up the emulsion, which 
separates in the settling tank. 

The New England Fuel & Transporta- 
tion Co. at Everett, Mass., has used the 
spray method successfully with coke 
oven tar (in fact they developed it) re- 
ducing the water content from around 
30% to 40% to 5% or less. 

It is doubtful if the spray method will 
work so well with water gas tar emul- 
sions. Some tests were made at the Mal- 
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den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass., using a water gas tar emulsion 
containing 50% water. Two types of 
sprays were used, a nebulizing spray, and 
a Spray Engineering Co. spray. The 
former clogged up with carbon, the latter 
did not. The results of the tests showed 
that only about 10% to 12% of original 
emulsion was recovered as tar containing 
less than 5% water. The balance re- 
mained in the form of an emulsion which 
required further treatment. 

(2) Expansion or vaporization meth- 
od: A very complete description of this 
method will be found in an article by A. 
‘W. Warner in the A. G. A. MonTHLy 
for July, 1922, page 437. Mr. Warner is 
using this method for dehydrating coal 
tar made in horizontal retorts. He has 
not tried it with water gas tar, but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that it will 
work equally as well as with coal tar. 
The secret of the process depends upon 
starting with sufficient water-free tar in 
circulation so that the amount of emul- 
sion added before heating cannot raise 
the water content of the whole to the 
frothing point. Mr. Warner stated that 
the apparatus at Chester, Pa., handles 300 
gallons of emulsion an hour without any 
trouble. 

(3) Agitation method: The emulsion 
is placed in a tubular condenser (around 
the tubes) and heated, slowly passing ex- 
haust steam through the tubes. The tar 
is agitated slightly by means of air. 
When the temperature reaches 180 deg. 
to 190 deg. F. the air and steam are shut 
off, and the tar allowed to settle for 48 
hours. The tar and water separate and 
the tar is drawn off the bottom. 

(4) Sharples Centrifugal method: This 
has been discussed in the Committee’s re- 
ports of 1920 and 1921. 

This is all the data which the Commit- 
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tee was able to collect on dehydrating tar 
emulsions, It realizes that it is an im- 
portant problem and recommends that 
next year’s Committee continue the work 
with the view to finding a cheap and effi- 
cient method of dehydrating an emulsion 
of either coal tar or water gas tar. 


APPENDIX 


REcOvERY, STORAGE, SAMPLING AND 
SHIPPING OF TAR 


Tar is a valuable residual from the 
production of both coal and water gas. 
In order to obtain full credit from this 
by-product, it is necessary that the pro- 
duction, storage, sampling, and shipping 
of the tar be followed closely . 


Coal Tar 

Coal tar should be removed from the 
hydraulic main either by a continuous 
overflow or a displacement system. If 
a displacement system is used, the tar 
should be drawn off at regular intervals, 
depending upon the capacity of the dis- 
placement tank. In order to obtain the 
best quality of tar at this point, it is 
necessary to circulate weak liquor in the 
hydraulic main. If cold water is used, 
there will be a tendency to chill the gases 
too suddenly, to weaken the liquor that is 
later used for concentrating purposes, 
and to cause the tar to become heavy, 
making it troublesome to remove. 

Overflows from the hydraulic main, 
primary condenser, P. & A. tar extractor, 
must go to one storage well where the 
liquor will separate from the tar. This 
liquor can be used for circulating through 
the hydraulic main, also at some point in 
the ammonia scrubber. Overflows from 
the secondary condensers, ammonia 
scrubbers, and liquor from drips on the 
coal gas line should be put into a separate 
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storage well. This tank should be equip- 
ped with two suctions ; one on the bottom 
for removing any tar ; and one about two 
feet above this, furnishing a supply of 
liquor to the concentrator, The liquor in 
this well will contain about 2% of am- 
monia, which can be easily concentrated, 
by having the tar wells pumped back to 
the tar well. By having the tar well 
properly gauged, tar stocks can be fol- 
lowed up closely and the amount made 
per month and the gallons made per ton 
of coal carbonized, carefully checked. 

The temperature of the gas should be 
gradually lowered from the time it leaves 
the hydraulic main until it gets to the P. 
& A. tar extractor, which it should reach 
at about 100 to 110 degrees F. Sudden 
drops in temperature at any particular 
point should be avoided. From the P. & 
A. tar extractor through the secondary 
condensers and scrubbers, the tempera- 
ture should be gradually lowered to not 
less than 80 degrees at the inlet to the 
purifier. Temperature at inlet to purifier 
should range between 80 and 90 deg. F. 
Under these conditions all the tar should 
be removed from the gas before the gas 
reaches the purifiers. 

The tar well should be of sufficient ca- 
pacity to enable tank car shipments to be 
made without taking all the tar in the 
well, as tar at the bottom of the storage 
well always contains less water and 
moisture than tar that is near to the di- 
viding line between the tar and the weak 
liquor. At the smallest works a tar stor- 
age well should be of at least 20,000 gal- 
lons capacity. The tar well should be cov- 
ered with a tight non-inflammable roof- 
ing in order to prevent the escape of gases 
from the ammoniacal liquor. The well 
should be so constructed that no dirt or 
water can get into it either from seepage 
or from surface drainage and should 
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have but one overflow, that running to the 
weak liquor well. 


Water Gas Tar 

It is more difficult to procure and ac- 
count for all the tar made from water gas 
than from coal gas, consequently, manu- 
facturing processes, separation and stor- 
age require more attention. Tempera- 
tures carried in the superheater while 
making gas have a direct bearing on the 
kind of tar that will be made. If the 
temperatures are too high, lampblack will 
result, which will combine with the tar 
and cause an emulsion of water and tar. 
It is practically impossible to separate 
such tar and water by ordinary gravity 
separators. It necessarily follows that 
the heat in the superheater should be 
such that no lampblack is made. If tem- 
peratures are too low the oil will not be 
completely cracked and an _ excessive 
amount of oil will appear in the seal pot 
at the outlet of the wash box as well as 
on the surface of the water in the tar 
separator. The next step is the use of 
hot water (by circulating from the tar 
separator) in the wash box. Cold water 
should never be used, as it not only tends 
to cool the hot gases too suddenly, there- 
by losing some of the valuable gas vapors 
by condensing them back to oil, but also 
tends to form an emulsion of the water 
and tar. The overflow from the wash 
box should be run to a properly designed 
separator. (See Committee Report for 
1921.) 

If it is found necessary to use water in 
the scrubber at the outlet of the water 
gas set, hot water from the tar separator 
should be used. Never use cold water, 
as this shocks the gas too suddenly at 
this point and tends to throw down some 
of the valuable hydrocarbons as well as 
heavy tar, which will soon clog up the 
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scrubber trays. With average relief hold- 
er capacity and sufficient scrubbing and 
condensing equipment between the relief 
holder and the purifiers, the use of water 
in the scrubber at the outlet of the water 
gas, is seldom necessary and should be 
avoided if possible. 

From the scrubber the gas goes to the 
relief holder where more tar will be de- 
posited and being heavier than the water 
will settle to the bottom of the tank or 
pit. This tar should never be left in the 
holder pit or tank but removed periodical- 
ly and run through the separator, from 
which it can be pumped to storage. Tar 
handled in this manner will be low in 
moisture and will eliminate the making 
of emulsion in the relief holder, due to 
the churning action which takes place by 
the rising and falling of the relief holder 
while making gas into and drawing gas 
from the relief holder at the same time. 

With ample and properly designed con- 
densing and scrubbing apparatus, all of 
the tar should be removed before the gas 
reaches the first purifier. There should 
be a gradual drop of temperature from 
the outlet of the wash box to the inlet of 
the first purifier. The temperature at the 
inlet of the first purifier should never be 
below 80 deg. F. and preferably between 
80 deg. and 90 deg. F. 

Overflows from the various pieces of 
apparatus and all water and tar from 
drips should be run to the separator. 
Where both coal gas and water gas are 
made, care should be taken to keep the 
tars separate, otherwise emulsion will re- 
sult, especially if the overflows from the 
scrubbers and condensers are run to one 
common separator. 

Under ordinary operating conditions, 
where nothing enters the separator other 
than the overflow from the different 
pieces of water gas apparatus and drips, 
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there should never be any overflow to the 
sewer from the separator ; in fact, in the 
warmer months, due to evaporation, it 
may be necessary to use some make-up 
water. The tar in the separator should 
never be left to accumulate in the separa- 
tor to any great amount as this will retard 
the flow of the tar and water through the 
different sections and prevent the best 
separation of the water and tar. 


Storage 

Tar wells or storage tanks of ample 
storage capacity should be provided. 
Even more precautions are required when 
shipping water gas tar than with coal tar 
as moisture and water do not as readily 
separate from water gas tar. This is not 
true, however, with high carbon coal tar. 
Deep tanks are an advantage, as the pres- 
sure of water and tar tends to force the 
water from the tar at the bottom of the 
tank, leaving it nearly moisture free. Tar 
storage tanks, even in the smallest works, 
should be of at least 20,000 gallons ca- 
pacity so that there will always be at least 
one tank car of good, moisture-free tar in 
the storage tank. Storage tanks should 
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be constructed so that no water or dirt 
can get into them, either through seepage 
or from surface drainage. 

The Steere Engineering Company has 
patented a small device called a “tar 
camera” which, if intelligently used, will 
show the comparative amount of tar be- 
ing taken out by different pieces of ap- 
paratus. This camera is especially useful 
at the inlet to the purifiers where but a 
trace of tar should be observed as an in- 
dication of perfect condensing and scrub- 
bing. 


Loading Tar for Shipment 


Tank cars in which shipment is to be 
made should be inspected before being 
filled to make sure that they are tight and 
do not contain any foreign substance or 
water. Tank cars loaded with tar should 
be allowed to stand twelve hours after 
loading, before being shipped out, and 
before shipment should be carefully in- 
spected for free water on the top. Any 
free water that has accumulated should be 
removed. Tank cars should be filled full 
and two or three inches into the dome. 
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GAS COMPANIES 
Tri-City Gas Company, 
J. S. Rider, Manager, 
Gadsden, Alabama. 


MANUFACTURERS 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, 
Erle G. Meeks, Secy.-Treas., 
Connersville, Indiana. 
Brabant Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Leo B. Brabant, Gen. Mgr., 
Detroit, Michigan. 




















New Members 


The Trolley Supply Company, 
J. E. McLain, Pres., 
Massillon, Ohio. 
M. Kirchberger & Company, Inc., 
M. Kirchberger, Pres., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
White-Warner Company, 
R. H. Babbitt, Jr., 

Taunton, Massachusetts. 
— Pneumatic Tool Company, 
E. Goodhue, Vice-Pres., 

“— York, New York. 











The Firing Question 


V. A. MILLER, Chairman, Coke Committee, Rochester, N. Y. 


“The Firing Question” has been prepared by Mr. V. A. Miller, Chairman of 
the Coke Committee to serve as a guide to member gas companies in preparing 
Coke Booklets for distribution among their prospective coke customers. Companies 
who have developed a profitable domestic market for their coke have found such 
booklets of great benefit in educating their public as to the value of coke as a fuel, 
how tt should be burned, and in overcoming popular prejudices and misconceptions. 
The size of the booklet, quality of paper, etc., is a matter for local determination 
but usually these are made up for use with the No. 13 government or No. 7 regular 
envelope (3 3/4 * 6 3/4 ) and cost in lots of 10,000 from Ic to 4.7¢ per copy. 
An attractive cover design is desirable and for the text given herewith the cover 
plans contemplated a large bright red question mark over a pile of incandescent 
coke, with title in black lettering above the question mark, the back cover to have 
an attractive black and white sketch of a cozy home heated with domestic coke. 

As the larger companies have either prepared their booklets or are in a posi- 
tion to do so m quantities sufficient to obtain full economies, it was decided to 
publish the above text as an appendix to the Committee’s report and not in separate 
form as a booklet for distribution. However, if member companies feel that they 
could use this text, prepared in the form of a booklet with cover design and size as 
described, in sufficient quantity to afford an economy in its printing the Associa- 
tion will be glad to consider its publication as a booklet. If you are interested, 
please advise the Secretary-Manager how many copies of the booklet you can 
order for use in your local situation. Such advice should reach Association Head- 
quarters not later than August 20, 1923. (Ep1ror’s Nore.) 
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Op you and to hundreds of other pro- 
gressive householders, the steadily 
rising cost of living has been, and is, a 
big problem—every householder is look- 
ing for methods and ideas to save time 
and money. 

Possibly one of the heaviest forms of 
expense in the home is fuel expense— 
this can be reduced materially by using a 
fuel that isn’t “just as good” but is better 
than coal . 

We are living in an age of conservation 
—the time is fast approaching when coal 
will be the fuel of the past, for soft coal 
wastes too much in smoke, soot and un- 
burned gases and waste makes cost. 

Nature has, through pressure during 
countless ages, transformed soft coal into 
anthracite, or hard coal, by removing 
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those substances from which tar, oil, gas, 
etc., are produced. 

In the manufacture of “DOMESTIC” 
COKE heat is used instead of pressure to 
drive off the tar, gas, etc., etc. “DOMES- 
TIC” COKE is manufactured in air-tight 
ovens, heated externally in much the same 
manner as bread is baked in an oven. The 
soft coal is actually baked—none of it 
being burned in the process. 


“DOMESTIC” COKE—the fuel of 
quality, contains 85 to 90 per cent car- 
bon. 

Carbon—the heat producer—is_ the 
most important and valuable part of do- 
mestic fuel, for most household boilers, 
furnaces, and stoves, are not constructed 
to fully utilize the gas which escapes 
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when coal is heated or partially burned. 

The same price is charged for that part 
of the fuel which is ash, as for the carbon 
or heat element part. 

“DOMESTIC” COKE is capable of 
producing intense heat under high or 
forced draft, and is equally adapted un- 
der a regulated or checked draft to pro- 
duce a slow, even heat. 

“DOMESTIC” COKE is liked by 
women because it is light to handle and 
does away with constant cleaning, for it 
leaves very little ash, only about one-half 
the quantity that comes from hard coal. 
“DOMESTIC” COKE burns to a fine 
ash—none to sift. 

“DOMESTIC” COKE ignites quickly 
and responds toa change in draft in very 
much less time than hard coal. A fire that 
can be kindled quickly adds much to the 
comfort of the consumer, for the house 
can be warmed in the morning in less 
than half the time required with anthra- 
cite coal. 

You may know what it means to get up 
in the morning and stand around cold and 
shivering while waiting for a hard coal 
fire to get started. 

“DOMESTIC” COKE is a splendid 
fuel for the kitchen range. A hot fire 
can be obtained in a few minutes after 


lighting. As soon as the fire burns up 
through the fuel—by regulating the 
drafts, you can get any heat you want. 


THE WAY TO BURN IT 


To Stort the Fire 


Build the fire in the usual way—leav- 
ing drafts open until fire is well started. 

Then fill the fire pot full of “DOMES- 
TIC” COKE, leaving drafts on for a few 
minutes, after which close all drafts. 
During the Day 

Keep a fairly large bed of fire under a 
checked draft. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it will require no more attention. 

It is much more economical to have a 
large bed of coke under a low draft than 
a small fire under a strong draft. 
At Night 

Have a bright bed of fire in the fire 
pot. Fill up fire pot full with “DOMES- 
TIC” COKE. Open all drafts for a few 
minutes until the fresh coke is well heated 
—then regulate all drafts to suit weather 
conditions. 
In the Morning 

Do not rake or shake the fire—poke a 
few holes from above. Throw on a couple 
shovelfuls of “DOMESTIC” COKE and 
open all drafts and fire will pick up in 
about ten minutes. 
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Then fill the fire pot ful? and close all 
drafts. 

Care of Grates 

“DOMESTIC” COKE does not injure 
grates or fire pot. 

Nothing is further from the facts, as 
the conditions in a furnace or stove are 
not right to melt the grates or fire pot 
with any fuel, whether it be coke, hard 
or soft coal, wood or charcoal, unless 
your heating appliance is subject to very 
severe abuse. 

Always have a layer of ashes—two or 
three inches thick on top of grate—this 
checks the drafts and gives the best heat- 
ing results. 

Remove ashes from the ash pit at least 
once a day—an accumulation of ashes in 
fire pit causes damage to grates, as this 
prevents cold air from coming in contact 
with the grate. 

Bear in mind always—“DOMESTIC” 
COKE requires less draft than hard coal. 

Whether you operate a hot-air fur- 
nace, steam or hot water heater, the prin- 
ciple of burning “DOMESTIC” COKE 
is just the same. 

The strongest testimonial any fuel can 
have is its continued and increasing con- 
sumption. 
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Our customers have given “DOMES- 
TIC” COKE this endorsement. 


ORDER BY SIZES 

Sizes are the same as hard coal: 

Nut sige—for Kitchen Ranges, Small 
Heating and Laundry Stoves. 

Stove size—for Medium size Furnaces, 
Steam or Hot-water Heaters. 

Egg size—for large size Furnaces, 
Steam or Hot-water Heaters. 


We recommend “DOMESTIC” 
COKE for your use—a trial will con- 
vince you that it is the modern fuel for 
the household, the ideal fuel for heating 
and cooking. 

If “DOMESTIC” COKE is not all we 
claim tell us promptly. 

It does not pay to experiment with in- 
ferior cokes, and therefore, you cannot 
afford to take a chance, so order from us. 


Why Coke Should be Burned 

Coke should be used for heating 
houses because it is a clean and conven- 
ient fuel. It eliminates smoke, reduces 
the necessity of cleaning the furnace and 
flues, requires less attention than coal, 
and gives a more uniform temperature in 
the house. 
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the largest state associations. 


a drive. 








“FORE!” 


State Gas Associations, take warning. The New Jersey Gas 
Association is out to roll up the largest membership among all the 
state gas associations in the country. 

We learned about it when John L. Conover, of the Public Ser- 
vice Gas Company, Chairman of Membership for the Jerseyites, 
*phoned in the other day and asked for the comparative enrollment of 


Mr. Conover authorized us to announce his association’s sinister 
intentions, stating he believes in calling “Fore” when about to make 
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STATE RULES OR LAWS GOVERNING GAS PRESSURE REQUIREMENTS 
Table 4 
Applicable Primarily to Manufactured Gas; to Natural Gas Only as Noted 


Pressure Allowed 
Daily —s Allowed at Testing Requirements 


Point 
Mini- reat 
mum age of Inchesof Water Placeof Test Tests Required Gages Required 
of Minimum 
Water Pressure 
Inches 
1% ae Meter inlet Frequent and —_ 


2 ce Ww 1 for each 100 
standard miles; minimum 2 


Continuous, if 1 in cities 2500 to 
city of 2500 or 5000; 2 or more 
over in citiesover 5000 
2 (from district Meter inlet Continuous 1 per district; 
normal) minimum 2 


—_— Service outlet — caine 
Meter outlet Continuous 1 or more 
2 Grom non normal) Service outlet Periodic Minimum 2 


— Meter outlet Continuous At each regulator 
station and at 
other points con- 


side’ necessary 
Regularly lforeach590 
(high pressure miles; minimum 
system, outlet of 2 
house governor) 
Service outlet — 1 per district; 
minimum 2 
Service outlet Continuous 1 in cities 2500 to 
5 ; 2 or more 
in cities over5000 
Service outlet Regularly 2; 1 to be portable 
(high pressure 
system outlet of 
house governor) 
Nevada Meter inlet Regularly — 
New Hampshire 2 Service outlet Regular and as 1 or more 
frequent as Com- 
mission directs 
New Jersey 6 Meter inlet Frequent — 
8New York — Serv in — — 
North Carolina 2 Regularly 1 for each 50 
miles; at least 2, 
system, outlet of 1 to be portable 
house governor) 
‘North Dakota 2 (from normal) Service outlet Frequent 1 or more 
above or below (portable) 
Oklahoma Service outlet Continuous 1 at each regula- 
(natural gas) (high pressure tor station and 1 
system, outlet of or more at low 
house governor) pressure points. 
1Oregon Service outlet Continuous 1 per district; 
minimum 2 
Pennsylvania 
(manufactured 
gas) 8 1% Meter outlet Frequent 1 or more 
(natural gas) 214 1% $4 (from no normal) Meter outlet Frequent 1 or more 
South Carolina 2g 1% o4 Service outlet Regularly 1 for each 50 
igh pressure miles; minimum 
system , outlet of 2; 1 to be port- 
house governor) able 
Washington 35 2 Meter inlet Daily 2 or more if out- 
(for more than 1 hr.) put exceeds 10,- 


000 M per year 
tWest Virginia — — 5700 10.4(60z.) from Service outlet At least 1 contin- 1 per district, if 50 
normal _ uous A consumers 
other tests as 


ae . 6 2 10100 os Service outlet Frequent 1 or more 
Subject to the approval of the commission in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, North Dakota, Oregon and 
West Virginia, “each gas utility may divide its distributing system into as many districts as it shall consider desirable, 
and it shall fix for each such district, or for its distributing system as a whole, the normal pressure of gas which it pro- 
poses to ntain.’ 
A pad pressure may be maintained if consent of commission is obtained in Colorado, ot beng} ow and Missouri; or if 
mer consents to it in writing in Oregon; or if consumer requests in writing in Maine, Montana, North h Carolina 
and South Carolina; or if provided for in contract with consumer'and no discrimination is shown in Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania (for natural gas only). 
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Allowance is made for altitude. An increased elevation of 125 feet at point of consumption from that at center of con- 
sumption in Connecticut, or that of holder in Washington, or 100 feet above the holder in Nev’ York is considered 
equivalent to 1 inch increase of gas pressure. 
m meter is passing gas at not more than 6 cubic feet per hour per rated light capacity”........ 
“Variations in pressure entirely beyond the control of the utility shall not be considered as a violation of this rule”’ in 
aes and North Dakota; or ja to fault of consumer and causes entirely beyond the control of the utility in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania; or “due to extraordinary demand in extreme weather or inadequacy of supply which is clearly 
beyond the control of the utility’’in Maryland (natural re only) and West Vi ; or “due to unforeseen demand or 
temporary conditions beyond the control of the utility” in Montana, North Carolina and South Carolina; “‘or if the 
service lines or any pipe lines on consumers’ property or beyond the street curb are of such size as to render the main- 
tenance of the pressure and pressure variations impracticable” in North lina and South Carolina, the latter also 
specifying when there are only a few days’ heavy demand each year for house heating and consumers’ needs are reason- 
ably met; or “due to temporary conditions clearly beyond the control of the utiley” in Oklahoma; or “where com- 



















sumer, the commission could establish 


Between the 
Hours of 


Maine 5 a. m. and 10 p. m. 


Montana 6 a. m. and 10 p. m. 


North Carolina 


5 a. m. and 10 p. m. 
South Carolina 


enforced, even where no regulators are in use 


than double the minimum pressure at that outlet.” 


An old State law applicable only to cities of second class. 
No maximum pressure shall be prescribed in service mains, the pressure of gas from which is regulated by service gov- 
ernors supplied and maintained without charge to consumers; but in practice 3% inches maximum allowance is not 


apd is rendered impossible by unusual operating conditions” in Kansas. 

pon a proper showing by the distributing company that a different pressure will render an efficient service to the con- 

some other pressure than that between the limits of four and eight ounces. 
Provisionis also made for a refund to the consumer when the pressure is less than 75 per cent of the approved pressure. 

¥, Pressure Variation Allowed 


Minimum Pressure Maximum Pressure 
Maintained Variation Allowed 
Gates meee (inc ae of water) 
to . 


3to4 2% 
3 


over 4 


10. This is not a daily variation. The rule is that “the maximum pressure at such outlet........ shall never be greater 




























Add debit tapes and reconcile all tapes 1.0 
Ledger control sheets 1.0 
Carry ledgers and write re-reads 1.0 


Total 16.5 


This, of course, does not represent all 
the employes in the ledger and billing di- 
vision, but those working directly in con- 
nection with the machine work. We do 
not “stuff” the ledgers for the operators 
and they are responsible for watching ac- 
counts for “skips,” normal bills (correct 
reading), etc. 

It is rather difficult for us to compare 
the costs of doing the work with the ma- 
chines with the old pen-and-ink method 
on account of the fact that simultaneous- 
ly with the installation of the machines, 
the company’s schedule of rates was in- 
creased and completely altered, as under 
the old schedule all sales were entered on 
the ledgers at $1.00 per thousand cubic 
feet, the lower rates being taken care of 
by sliding scale discounts. The new rate 
structure provides a block system, mak- 
ing it necessary to multiply the different 
consumption steps by different rates per 
510 
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thousand. It is, therefore, necessary to 
use charts and rate books covering the 
dollars and cents equivalents for the dif- 
ferent volumes of consumption. This, 
together with the reference which is nec- 
essary in case bills cover more or less 
than a month, and complicated calcula- 
tions covering bills for customers having 
more than one meter, retards the speed at 
which the work was previously done. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that a 
substantial saving is being made, in any 
event more than sufficient to cover the 
maintenance, interest and depreciation of 
the investment. The machine method is 
obviously more rapid than the hand meth- 
od, brought about chiefly by the auto- 
matic features such as dating, listing, ad- 
ditions, subtractions, cipher printing, ete. 
Greater accuracy is obtained because of 
these features and the records, of course, 
are much more legible and neat in ap- 
pearance. 

We, therefore, feel that the adoption of 
the bookkeeping and billing machines has 
been a move in the right direction. 








Massachusetts Institute of Technology Has 
Course in Industrial Gas Application 


The New England Association of Gas Engineers inaugurated, this year, a 
two-weeks’ course in Industrial Gas Application at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Techhology. Fifty-five men took advantage of. this splendid effort, repre- 
senting all sections of New England as well as New Jersey, New York and one, 
a native of China, the far East. 

The lecturers and their subjects were—F. C. Freeman of Providence, R. I., 
“Coal and Water Gas Manufacturing”—C. I. Baker of Pittsburg, Pa., “Water 
Heating”—Dr. R. S. Williams, Prof. G. B. Wilkes, O. K. Bates, George Thomp- 
son and V. O. Homerberg of the Institute Staff—H. L. Barnes of Hartford, 
Conn., “Gas Furnaces”—M. B. Webber of Boston, Mass., “Low Temperature 
Ovens” and P. H. Taylor of Philadelphia, Pa., “Thermo-Electric Instruments.” 

The course was eminently successful and was received enthusiastically by 
both the students and the staff of the Massachusetts Institute and the New Eng- 
land Association certainly should be complimented for this valuable contribu- 
tion to the general educative effort. 
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Surprising Interest in Home Economic 
Service Bureau Work | 


A follow-up inquiry, recently made of our member companies, to determine 
how far they were interested in the matter of organizing a Home Economics 
Service Department, brought to Mr. Philmer Eves, chairman of the committee 
handling this subject, many inquiries for additional copies of the Report and in- 
timations that serious consideration is being given to the subject by our mem- 
bers. 

It is most gratifying to know that the service of our active committees is 
appreciated and that their recommendations are receiving such attention. 

The results achieved by those companies which have a well organized 
Home Service Bureau in operation are a most convincing evidence that such 
public relations work brings to the company a handsome return not only in 
good-will but in increased sales. : 

This subject will be discussed at the Commercial Sessions during the 
Atlantic City Convention, in October, by which time it is hoped many company 
members, who have not yet organized such a department, will have done so. 








Illuminating Engineering Society Convention 


The 1923 Convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society will be held 
September 24th to 28th inclusive at Lake George, N. Y. A well-balanced pro- 
gram of Commercial and Technical papers is being prepared as well as an unique 
entertainment program including some unusually spectacular lighting features. 

















Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WANTED-—Sales ineer experienced in designing 
silica and fire clay Retort Benches and other 
furnaces. State experience and what acquaint- 
ance, if any, with the Gas Trade. Address A. 


G. 
Key No. 013. 


WANTED—A young technical eee (about 22 to 
27 years of age) for general ysical Testing and 
Research, by a jange eastern gas company. Must 
have a knowledge of general ysics, par- 
ticularly electrical measurements, and some gas 
works’ experience. able to plan and 
execute tests and research work, and prepare 
comprehensive reports thereon. An _ exclusivel 
chemically educated man not wanted. Give full 
particulars in the first letter. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 015. 


WANTED by a_gas and electric company, young 
man to do office work who has had experience 
in ledger work, general routine work and espe- 
cially on the complaint or service desk. In reply 
please give outline of experience, references and 
salary expected. Address: 

Key No. 022. 


WATER HEATER SALESMEN WANTED-—A large 
gas company needs several good water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Exceptionally good territory, 

Key No. 026. 


TECHNICAL GRADUATE—Wanied, @ yvung itech 
nical graduate by a la Eastern Gas Company 
for newly organized industrial and househeating 
department. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Key No. 028. 


WANTED—Man for Assistant Gas Superintendent. 
Water gas only. Sapremtmnatety meters. 
Yearly send out 250,000,000 cu. ft. Should have 
technical training, as well as practical experi- 
ence. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Cover details of experience as fully as possible 
in reply. Also give age and salary expected. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 030. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN—Wanted, Industrial and 
househeating salesman for Eastern Gas mpany 
having an attractive gas rate. State experience 
and salary desired. 

Key No. 

{NDUSTRIAL SALES ENGINEER— Wanted, high 
grade industrial sales cagintes with knowledge 
of house heating desirable, New England Gas 
Company having an attractive gas rate has need 
of such a man and requests applicants to give 
full particulars as to ability, experience and 
salary desired. 

Key No. 


WANTED—Foreman for main laying gang. Must 
be experienced in laying 4” to 12” cast iron 
main and able to handle main repair work on 
low and medium pressure lines. Location, New 
Jersey coast. State age, experience and wages 
expected. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 031. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position by a man of large general ex- 
perience in gas business who has made a special 
study of sales promotion problems, and who 
would prove valuable as an assistant to a busy 
executive in any department. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 13. 


WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel neer—18 years varied ex- 
perience in the gas iness. References and 

ecord furnished. Address A. G. A. 


POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven Ex- 
ecutive seeks more responsible connection. Fitted 
for Chief Chemical Engineer. Assistant-Superin- 
tendent or Assistant to Manager. University 
Graduate. Alexander Hamilton Institute Gradu- 
ate. Nearly seven years with present 3000 ton 
ont P satesliines years old. rried. Address | 


Key No. 151. 


YOUNG MAN 27 years of age, seven years’ experi- 
ence with president of combination gas, electric, — 
and street railway property, town of 40,000 peo- — 
ple, desires new connection. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the handling of correspondence and ~ 
the compilation of financial, statistical and oper- © 
ating reports and statements, as well as_ zi 
general work in connection with public utility 
corporations. Address A. G. A. 5 

Key No. 153. 


WANTED—Am open for a position of greater re- 
sponsibility. At present manager of gas com- 
pany in city of over 5000 gas consumers. Experi- 
ence consists of four years as manager and” 
eleven years in operating, construction and dis- 
tribution. 39. married. Address A. G. A. q 

Key No. 157. 


ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants in the” 
country would consider change. Desires to lo- 
cate with company in which opportunities for” 
future advancement are better than in present 
position. Is a married man. Has technical” 
University training. No particular preierence 
as to location. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 159. 


WANTED—Position as manager of small gas plant | 
(about 10,000 meters) or sales manager of larger” 
plant. Can furnish the very best reference. 

Key No. 1 


WANTED—To locate with gas company or combina- ~ 
tion gas and electric company, large or small, in 
the capacity of manager or superintendent. At” 
present manager of Eastern company, possessed 
of wide experience operating, exceptional — 4 
unimpeachable character and pleasing personal- 





ity. New ro or Delaware preferred, an in- 7 


terview will be agreeable. Address A. G. A 


Key No. 161. 


ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience, largely in 
combination gas and electric plants. Past six 
ears chief gine large gas plant. Responsi=, 
ilities covered design construction and operation 
of plants and distribution systems. Technical” 
graduate. Desires position of en - respom- 
sibility. Address G. A. Monthly. P 

Key No. 163. 


WANTED—Am open for position as general super” 
intendent, engineer or manager of fair sized) 
property. Fifteen years’ experience in combina= 
tion coal and water gas plants. Experience covers 
vertical and horizontal coal gas installations, : 
distribution work. At present am managing) 
plant of five million sendout and have been act. 
.Ing in capacity of assistant engineer. Can furnisit 
excellent credentials from present and past 
ployers. Married. Can report with reasonal 
notice. Address A. G.. A. Monthly. 

Key No. 164. 


WANTED—To locate with gas company or comm 
bination gas and electric company, large or small 
in capacity of Auditor. At present Accountinj 
Officer of New York State compeny having 
proximately 20,000 consumers. © particu 
preference as to location. XYZ 

Key No. 165 

POSITION WANTED—As Supt. of small gas co 
pany or as General Foreman of large plant. 
poomienaiety seventeen years’ experience in 
ranches of manufacture and distribution, bi 
and low pressure systems. Address A. G. A. @ 

Key No. 166. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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